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PREFACE. 

As the boat which slips from its mooring drifts upon the 
shallow ^ sands, so the child whose choice is not guided will 
select much which is of little value. During the hours spent in 
the schoolroom he reads what is set before him. The standard 
presented in his reading book must affect his choice of reading 
outside the school. 

Our public schools are established by the government, primarily 
for the training for citizenship, and the writings of our great 
Americans, their lives and characters, should be given early 
prominence. 

In order to cherish the true American spirit, speeches of some 
of our great statesmen and stories of loyalty and heroism have 
been introduced. There are tales of travel and adventure to 
broaden the mental horizon, and the imagination finds food for 
fancies in many of the prose selections as well as in the poems. 

We now turn to the mother country and add to our lists 
Dickens, with his tender love, humor, and insight ; George Eliot, 
with her depth of thought ; and Tennyson, the great poet and 
philosopher. 

Grateful acknowledgment for copyright matter is extended to 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for the use of extracts from the 
writings of Hawthorne and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; to Charles 
Scribner's Sons, for the selections from Eugene Field and Thomas 
Nelson Page ; to the Century Co., for stories by Victor Mapes and 



Harriet Prescott Spofford; to Eoberts Bros., for poems by Helen 
Hunt Jackson ; and to G. P. Putnam's Sons, for selections from 
Bayard Taylor. 

Also to the following authors : Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps-Ward ; Mr. 
Victor Mapes. 

ELLEN M. CYR. 
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1. Nathaniel Hawthorne was bom July 4, 1804, in 
the quamt old town of Salem, Mass. His birthplace was 
near the sea, and the house is still standing. His father 
was a sea captain. He was a great reader, and spent the 
leisure on his voyages with his books. Hawthorne's mother 
was a beautiful woman with a sweet and pure nature. 



Captain Hawthorne died when Nathaniel was but four 
years old, and his Grandfather Manning took the family 
to his home. There were uncles and aunts, and they 
were very fond of the' golden-haired boy and his two 
sisters. 

2. Nathaniel showed a fondness for reading when very 
young, and chose many of the best authors. When he 
was six years old his favorite book was Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress"; and whenever he went to visit his 
Grandmother Hawthorne, he used to take the large 
family copy to an armchair near the window and read it 
by the hour. His imagination was active, and he used to 
tell long stories of the strange adventures and wonderful 
things he was to have when he should be a man. 

His uncle, Robert Manning, took charge of the future 
author's education, sending him to the best schools, and 
afterwards to college. When he was nine years old, he 
lamed his foot at a game of ball. It was slow in gaining 
strength, and he was obliged to use crutches. 

During this time, his teacher, Mr. Joseph Worcester, 
the author of the dictionary, used to come to his house 
every evening to hear his lessons. He amused himself, 
while confined to the house, with publishing a little news- 
paper, which he printed with his own hand. 

3. When Nathaniel was eight or nine years old his 
mother took her three children to Raymond, Me., on 



the banks of Sebago Lake. Here the boy lived a free 
out-of-door life, and formed his habits of solitude. "I 
lived in Maine/' he said, " like a bird of the air, so perfect 
was the freedom I enjoyed." 

He would skate alone in the moonlight upon Sebago 
Lake, and often, when tired, would rest in some wood- 
cutter's cabin, warming himself by the huge fireplace. 
The deep silence and dark shadows of the pine forests 
along the lake shore must have filled his mind with 
strange pictures and weird fancies. 

In the summer time, he would fish all day or go huntings 
armed with an old fowling-piece. Those were delightful 
days ; but by and by his mother decided that her boy must 
learn something more than he got from this wild life, and 
Nathaniel was sent back to Salem to prepare for college. 

4. In 1821 he entered Bowdoin College. There he led 
a happy life, having among his college mates the poet 
Longfellow and Franklin Pierce, afterward President of 
the United States. It was while in college that he 
decided to become an author. He had written verses 
some years before, but they had not much merit. 

After his graduation he returned to Salem. There he 
spent many hours in writing and taking long walks by 
himself. His thoughts and fancies were busy as he 
roamed about, and much of the beauty of his writings is 
due to these solitary rambles. 
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5. A lady, who waa the Annie in " Little Annie's 
Ramble," in " Twice Told Tales," remembers Hawthorne 
when he returned from Bowdoin College. 

She was a little girl and used to sit on his knee, 
listening to stories more wonderful and beautiful than 
any she had ever read in any of her fairy books. 

In 1837 Hawthorne 
published a number of 
his stories, under the 
title of "Twice Told 
Tales." This book at- 
tracted but little atten- 
tion from the public, 
although his genius was 
recognized by some. 

His old classmate, 
Mr. Ijongfellow, was 
3, NEAR niuch impressed by 
them and praised them 
highly, Hawthorne, however, was so modest, sensitive, 
and retiring that he was unwilling to thrust himself for- 
ward, and published nothing more for a number of years. 
These two modest little volumes of sketches established 
Hawthorne's reputation as one of the most original 
authors of our time. 

6. In 1842 he was married to Sophia Peabody, and 




they went to Concord, where they lived in the "Old 
Manse/' a famous homestead near the Concord battlefield. 
He and his wife were very happy in this quiet old farm- 
house, enjoying together the rural life, and seeing only a 
few friends, among them Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Their days glided by as peacefully as the gentle Concord 
River, which flowed at the foot of the meadow behind the 
"Old Manse." Hawthorne could see this river from his 
study window, and said of it, — 

" In the light of a calm and golden sunset it becomes 
lovely beyond expression ; the more lovely for the 
quietude that so well accords with the hour, when even 
the wind, after blustering all day long, usually hushes 
itself to rest." 

7. For four years Hawthorne made this his home. 
During this time he wrote the stories called " Mosses 
from an Old Manse," and it was here that his daughter 
Una was born. Two other children were born later, 
Julian, the well-known writer, and Rose. These children 
were very dear to their father. He cared for them lov- 
ingly, and told them wonderful stories. 

The four years in Concord were followed by four years 
in Salem, where Hawthorne held a position in the Custom 
House. It was not a pleasant place, this dull old Custom 
House, but he filled his ofl&ce most faithfully, using his 
spare moments for writing. When he lost the, o^^%.>^sl 



1849, he was discouraged, for he had no heart to try to 
sell his books. 

8. Mr. James T. Fields, a well-known publisher and 
friend of Hawthorne's, went to see him at this time, and 
insisted on seeing what he had been writing. Hawthorne 
refused at first to show it to him, saying, " Who would 
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risk publishing a book for me, the most unpopular writer 
in America?" "I would," said Mr. Fields, and Haw- 
thorne let him take the plan of the story called " The 
Scarlet Letter." 

Mr. Fields read it on his way to Boston, wrote him a 
note all aglow with admiration, and returned to Salem 
the next day to arrange for its publication. " The Scarlet 



Letter " proved to be a book so full of power, feeling, 
and poetic spirit that it made the writer famous, and his 
fame increased steadily. His people are lifelike ; but an 
air of mystery broods over them and holds the reader 
spellbound. 

9. Hawthorne removed during this year to Lenox, and 
lived in a little red cottage among the Berkshire Hills. 
There he and his family had a delightful home, enjoying 
the constant change on the lake and mountains, which 
could be seen from their windows. Here it was that he 
wrote " The House of the Seven Gables." This story is 
full of grace and beauty, and there is a charm about its 
quaint characters. 

In 1853, President Pierce, Hawthorne's old college 
friend, sent him to Liverpool, as American Consul. Dur- 
ing his stay there, he received honor and attention from 
the best families in England. " Our Old Home " was 
written at this time. 

10. In 1857, after his term of office as Consul was over, 
he went to Italy. He was charmed with the life there, 
and said he should carry the old villa with its moss-grown 
tower and " clap it into a romance" ; and it was there that 
he began ^' The Marble Faun," which was published both 
in England and in America. 

Before going to England, Hawthorne had bought a 
house in Concord, which he called " The Wa^j^\Afc." ^^ 



and his family returned there in 1860. In this quiet spot 
Hawthorne spent the last four years of his life writing in 
the little tower room he had added to his house, that he 
might be by himself, and muse and think. At one side 
of his house lay a little hillside where he might walk, 
and in pleasant weather he could be found there. 

Among his writings are a number of stories for chil- 
dren : " The Tanglewood Tales," " The Snow-Image," " The 
Wonder Book," and some stories of American history. 

II. During the last years, Hawthorne's health began 
to fail, and he was unable to apply himself to his writing. 
In the month of May, 1864, he went away for a trip with 
his old friend President Pierce, and while at Plymouth, 
N. H,, he fell into a deep sleep never to waken. He was 
carried to Concord, and is buried under a group of pines 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 





Bt HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

Mrs. Jackson, whose writings under the pseudonym of " H. H." 
are favorably known, was the daughter of Professor Fiske of Am- 
herst College. She was born at 
Amherst, Mass., in 1831. At an 
early age she married an army 
officer who met with au accidental 
death during the war Five years 
afterward she married Mr Jack 
son and made her home in Colo 
rado 

Mrs Jackson wrote many vol 
umes of both pro&e and verse, 
and several stories for children 
She was deeply interested in the 
Indians, and tn 1884 published a 

powerful novel in their behalf called " Eamona." Her poe 
marked by spiritual truth and glow with the highest beauty. 
Jackson died in California In 1885. 

Robins call robins in tops of trees ; 

Doves follow doves with scarlet feet ; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 

Crowd green corners where highways meet. 

Violets stir-and arbutus wakes, 

Claytonia's rosy bells unfold; 
Dandelion through the meadow makes 

^ royal road, with seals of gold. 
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Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Golden and snowy and red in vain; 

Robins call robins through sad showers ; 
The white dove's feet are wet with rain. 

For April sobs while these are so glad, 
April weeps while these are so gay, — 

Weeps like a tired child who had, 
Playing with flowers, lost its way. 



THE SNOW-IMAGE: 

A CHILDISH MIRACLE. 

(Abridged.) 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Part I. 

6 merged' m dis tinct' ac cord'mg ly 

dif 'fi ciil ty pirgrim age at'mos phere 

1. One afternoon of a cold winter's day, when the sun 
shone forth with chilly brightness after a long storm, 
two children asked leave of their mother to run out and 
play in the new-fallen snow. The elder child was a little 
girl, whom, because she was of a tender and modest dis- 
position, and was thought to be very beautiful, her 



parents, and other people who were familiar with her, 
used to call Violet. But her brother was known by the 
style and title of Peony, on account of the ruddiness of 
his broad and round little phiz, which made everybody 
think of sunshine and great scarlet flowers. . . . 

"Yes, Violet, — yes, my little Peony," said their kind 
mother ; " you may go out and play in the new snow." 

2. Forth sallied the two children, with a hop-skip-and- 
jump that carried them at once into the very heart of a 
huge snowdrift, whence Violet emerged like a snow 
bunting, while little Peony floundered out with his round 
face in full bloom. Then what a merry time had they ! 

To look at them, frolicking in the wintry garden, you 
would have thought that the dark and pitiless storm had 
been sent for no other purpose but to provide a new play- 
thing for Violet and Peony; and that they themselves 
had been created, as the snowbirds were, to take delight 
only in the tempest, and in the white mantle which it 
spread over the earth. 

3. At last, when they had frosted one another all over 
with handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily at 
little Peony's figure, was struck with a new idea. 

" You look exactly like a snow -image. Peony," said 
she, " if your cheeks were not so red. And that puts me 
in mind! Let us make an image out of snow, — an 
image of a little girl, — and it shall be our sister.^ and 



shall run about and play with us all wmter long. Won't 
it be nice?" 

"Oh, yes! " cried Peony, as plainly as he could speak, 
for he was but a little boy. " That will be nice ! And 
mamma shall see it ! " 

" Yes," answered Violet ; " mamma shall see the new 
little girl. But she must not make her come into the 
warm parlor ; for, you know, our little snow sister will 
not love the warmth." 

4. And forthwith the children began this great busi- 
ness of making a snow-image that should run about ; while 
their mother, who was sitting at the window and over- 
heard some of their talk, could not help smiling at the 
gravity with which they set about it. They really 
seemed to imagine that there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in creating a live little girl out of the snow. . . . 

Now, for a few moments, there was a busy and ear- 
nest but indistinct hum of the two children's voices, as 
Violet and Peony wrought together with one happy con- 
sent. Violet still seemed to be the guiding spirit, while 
Peony acted rather as a laborer, and brought her the 
snow from far and near. 

5. " Peony, Peony ! " cried Violet ; for her brother was 
at the other side of the garden. " Bring me those light 
wreaths of snow that have rested on the lower branches 
of the pear-tree. You can clamber on the snowdrift, 



Peony, and reach them easily. I must have them to 
make some ringlets for our snow sister's head ! " 

" Here they are, Violet ! " answered the little boy. 
" Take care you do not break them. Well done ! Well 
done ! How pretty ! " 

" Does she not look sweetly ? " said Violet, with a very 
satisfied tone ; '' and now we must have some little shin- 
ing bits of ice to make the brightness of her eyes. She 
is not finished yet. Mamma will see how very beautiful 
she is ; but papa will say, ' Tush ! nonsense ! — come in 
out of the cold ! ' " 

6. There was a minute or two of silence ; for Peony, 
whose short legs were never weary, had gone on a pil- 
grimage again to the other side of the garden. All of a 
sudden Violet cried out, loudly and joyfully, — 

" Look here. Peony ! Come quickly ! A light has been 
shining on her cheek out of that rose-colored cloud, and 
the color does not go away ! Is not that beautiful ? " 

" Yes ; it is beau-ti-ful," answered Peony. " Violet, 
only look at her hair ! It is all like gold ! " 

" Oh, certainly," said Violet, as if it were very much a 
matter of course. " That color, you know, comes from 
the golden clouds that we see up there in the sky. She 
is almost finished now. But her lips must be made very 
red, — redder than her cheeks. Perhaps, P^ony, it will 
make them red if we both kiss them ! " 



7. Accordingly, the mother heard two smart little 
smacks, as if both her children were kissing the snow- 
image on its frozen mouth. But, as this did not seem to 
make the lips quite red enough, Violet next proposed that 
the snow-child should be invited to kiss Peony's scarlet 
cheek. 

" Oh, what a cold kiss ! '' cried Peony. 

8. Just then there came a breeze of the pure west wind, 
sweeping through the garden and rattling the parlor 
windows. It sounded so wintry cold that the mother 
was about to tap on the window pane with her thimbled 
finger, to summon the two children in, when they both 
cried out to her with one voice, — 

" Mamma ! mamma ! We have finished our little snow 
sister, and she is running about the garden with us ! " 

"Dear mamma ! " cried Violet, " pray look out and see 
what a sweet playmate we have ! " 

9. The mother, being thus entreated, could no longer 
delay to look forth from the window. And what do you 
think she saw there ? Violet and Peony, of course, her 
own two darling children. Ah, but whom or what did 
she see besides ? Why, if you will believe me, there was 
a small figure of a girl, dressed all in white, with rose- 
tinged cheeks and ringlets of golden hue, playing about 
the garden with the two children ! 

Xhe child seemed to be on as familiar terms with Violet 



and Peony, and they with her, as if all the three had been 
playmates during the whole of their little lives. The 
mother thought to herself that it must certainly be the 
daughter of one of the neighbors, and that, seeing Violet 
and Peony in the garden, the child had run across the 
street to play with them. So this kind lady went to the 
door, intending to invite the little runaway into her com- 
fortable parlor ; for, now that the sunshine was with- 
drawn, the atmosphere out of doors was already growing 
very cold. 

10. But, after opening the house door, she stood an 
instant on the threshold, wondering how a little girl 
could look so much like a flying snowdrift, or how a 
snowdrift could look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet, and whispered to her. 

" Violet, my darling, what is this child's name ? '' asked 
she. " Does she live near us ? '' 

" Why, dearest mamma," answered Violet, " this is our 
little snow sister, whom we have just been making ! " 

"Yes, dear mamma," cried Peony, running to his 
mother, and looking up simply into her face. " This is 
our snow -image ! Is it not a nice little child ? " 
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THE SNOW-IMAGE, 
Part II. 

Ss sSv'er a t6d 5c ca'sion (zhiin) al If 
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1. At this instant a flock of snowbirds came flitting 
through the air. As was very natural, they avoided 
Violet and Peony. But, — and this looked strange, — 
they flew at once to the white-robed child, fluttered 
eagerly about her head, alighted on her shoulders, and 
seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. 

She, on her part, was evidently as glad to see these 
little birds, old Winter's grandchildren, as they were to 
see her, and welcomed them by holding out both her 
hands. Hereupon they each and all tried to alight on 
her two palms and ten small fingers and thumbs, crowd- 
ing one another off, with an immense fluttering of their 
tiny wings. One dear little bird nestled tenderly in her 
bosom ; another put its bill to her lips. They were as 
joyous, all the while, and seemed as much in their element 
as you may have seen them when sporting with a snow- 
storm. 

2. " Violet," said her mother, greatly perplexed, " tell 
me the truth, without any jest. Who is tl\i^ IvtAAa 'gc^X.V 
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" My darling mamma/' answered Violet, looking seri- 
ously into her mother's face, and apparently surprised 
that she should need any further explanation, "I have 
told you truly who she is. It is our little snow-image, 
which Peony and I have been making. Peony will tell 
you so, as well as I." 

" Yes, mamma," asseverated Peony, with much gravity 
in his crimson little phiz ; " this is little snow-child. Is 
not she a nice one ? But, mamma, her hand is, oh, so 
very cold ! " 

3. While mamma still hesitated what to think and 
what to do, the street gate was thrown open, and the 
father of Violet and Peony appeared, wrapped in a pilot- 
cloth sack, with a fur cap drawn down over his ears and 
the thickest of gloves upon his hands. He soon perceived 
the little white stranger, sporting to and fro in the gar- 
den, like a dancing snow-wreath, and the flock of snow- 
birds fluttering about her head. 

" Pray, what little girl may that be ? " inquired this 
very sensible man. " Surely her mother must be crazy to 
let her go out in such bitter weather as it has been to-day, 
with only that flimsy white gown and those thin slippers ! " 

" Dear father," cried Violet, putting herself before 
him. " This is our little snow girl, and she cannot live any 
longer than while she breathes the cold west wind. Do 
not make her come into the hot room ! " 



4. But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered the garden, 
breaking away from his two children, who still sent their 
shrill voices after him, beseeching him to let the snow- 
child stay and enjoy herself in the cold west wind. As 
he approached, the snowbirds took to flight. The little 
white damsel also fled backward, shaking her head, as if 
to say, " Pray, do not touch me ! " and roguishly as it 
appeared, leading him through the deepest of the snow. 
Once the good man stumbled and floundered down upon 
his face, so that, gathering himself up again, with the 
snow sticking to his rough pilot-cloth sack, he looked as 
white and wintry as a snow-image of the largest size. 

5. At length, after a vast deal of trouble, he chased 
the little stranger into a corner, where she could not pos- 
sibly escape him. His wife had been looking on, and, it 
being nearly twilight, was wonder-struck to observe how 
the snow-child gleamed and sparkled, and how she seemed 
to shed a glow all round about, her ; and when driven into 
the corner, she positively glistened like a star ! 

It was a frosty kind of brightness, too, like that of an 
icicle in the moonlight. The wife thought it strange that 
good Mr. Lindsey should see nothing remarkable in the 
snow-child's appearance. 

6. " Come, you odd little thing ! " cried the honest 
man, seizing her by the hand, " I have caught you at last, 
and will make you comfortable in spite of yourself. W<^ 



will put a nice warm pair of worsted stockings on your 
frozen little feet, and you shall have a good thick shawl 
to wrap yourself in. Your poor white nose, I am afraid, 
is actually frost-bitten. But we will make it all right. 
Come along in." 

7. And so, with a most benevolent smile, this very 
well-meaning gentleman took the snow-child by the hand 
and led her towards the house. She followed him, droop- 
ingly and reluctant, for all the glow and sparkle was 
gone out of her figure ; and whereas just before she had 
resembled a bright, frosty, star-gemmed evening, with a 
crimson gleam on the cold horizon, she now looked as 
dull and languid as a thaw. As kind Mr. Lindsey led 
her up the steps to the door, Violet and Peony looked 
into his face, their eyes full of tears, and again entreated 
him not to bring their snow-image into the house. 

8. ^^Not bring her in!" exclaimed the kind-hearted 
man. " Why, you are crazy, my little Violet ! — quite 
crazy, my small Peony ! She is so cold already that her 
hand has almost frozen mine, in spitfe of my thick gloves. 
Would you have her freeze to death ?" 

His wife, as he came up the steps, had been taking 
another long, earnest gaze at the little white stranger. 
She hardly knew whether it was a dream or no ; but she 
could not help fancying that she saw the delicate print of 
Violet's fingers on the child's neck. It looked just as if. 



while Violet was shaping out the image, she had given it 
a gentle pat with her hand, and had neglected to smooth 
the impression quite away. 

"After all, husband," said the mother, — "after all, 
she does look strangely like a snow-image ! I do believe 
she is made of snow ! " 

9. A puff of the west wind blew against the snow-child, 
and again she sparkled like a star. 

" Snow ! '' repeated good Mr. Lindsey, drawing the 
reluctant guest over his hospitable threshold. " No won- 
der she looks like snow. She is half frozen, poor little 
thing ! But a good fire will put everything to rights." 

The common-sensible man placed the snow-child on 
the hearth rug, right in front of the hissing and fuming 
stove. 

" Now she will be comfortable ! " cried Mr. Lindsey, 
rubbing his hands and looking about him, with the pleas- 
antest smile you ever saw. " Make yourself at home, my 
child." 

10. Sad, sad, and drooping looked the little white 
maiden, as she Stood on the hearth rug, with the hot blast 
of the stove striking through her. Once she threw a 
glance wistfully toward the windows, and caught a 
glimpse, through its red curtains, of the snow-covered 
roofs and the stars glimmering frostily, and all the deli- 
cious intensity of the cold night. The bleak wind rattled 



the window panes, as if it were summoning her to come 
forth. But there stood the snow-child, drooping, before 
the hot stove ! 

But the common-sensible man saw nothing amiss. 

11. "Come, wife," said he, "let her have a pair of 
thick stockings and a woollen shawl or blanket directly ; 
and tell Dora to give her some warm supper as soon as 
the milk boils. You, Violet and Peony, amuse your little 
friend. She is out of spirits, you see, at finding herself 
in a strange place. For my part, I will go around among 
the neighbors and find out where she belongs." 

" Husband ! husband ! " cried his wife, showing her 
horror-stricken face through the window panes. " There 
is no need of going for the child's parents ! " 

" We told you so, father ! " screamed Violet and Peony, 
as he re-entered the parlor. " You would bring her in ; 
and now our poor — dear — beau-ti-ful little snow sister is 
thawed ! " 

12. And their own sweet little faces were already dis- 
solved in tears ; so that their father, seeing what strange 
things occasionally happen in this everyday world, felt 
not a little anxious lest his children might be going to 
thaw too! In the utmost perplexity, he demanded an 
explanation of his wife. 

She could only reply that, being summoned to the parlor 
by the cries of Violet and Peony, she found no trace of 



the little white maiden, unless it were the remains of a 

heap of snow, which, while she was gazing at it, melted 

quite away upon the hearth rug. 

13. "And there you see all that is left of it! " added 

she, pointing to a pool of water in front of the stove. 

"Yes, father," said Violet, looking reproachfully at 
him, through her tears, " there is all that is left of our 

dear little snow sister ! '' 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the isinglass of its 

d6or, seemed to glare at good Mr. Lindsey, like a red- 
eyed demon, triumphing in the mischief which it had 

done! 



A BRAVE BOY. 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. . 
From "Two Little Confederates." Copyright, 1888, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Thomas Nelson Page, a descendant of General Nelson, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, was born at Oak- 
land, Va., in 1853. The land on which the home of his boyhood 
stood had been granted to General Nelson by King George of 
England. The house was situated at the meeting of two roads that 
lead to Richmond. During the war these roads were the highways 
of two armies. 

The boy was taught at home by his aunt and father. He had a 
remarkable memory and was very quick at figures. 

He and his brothers played about his father's plantation. They 
liked to spend their evenings in the log cabins, listening to the 




weird tales told by the colored people, while the burning pine knot 
made strange shadows on the cabin walls. 

When the war broke out, the army of North Virginia camped 
for two winters near the plantation. The 
boys saw a great deal of camp life, and 
listened to war stories without end. 

In 1868 the futuie author went to 
Washington College and while there 
wrote for the college paper He after 
war Is taught school and then studied 
law at the University of \irginia where 
1 e was graduated with honor at the end 
ot one J ear 

The many tales heard in his boyhood 
and the pictures of plantation life began 
to weave themselves into stiries It 
was some time before he was able t hnla publisher but his 
talent was hnallj recognized and now hia tales of the South are 
very popular blether drun from the mansion house or the 
cabin, they are filled with humor i athos and feeling 



Mr. Page's " Two Little Confederates," from which the follow- 
ing selection has been taken, is a story of the war, full of stirring 
incidents. Frank and Willie were the " Two Little Confederates." 
They had an older brother in the Confederate Army, and he and 
his General were hiding in a cave while the Union soldiers were 
hunting for them. The two boys had been to carry some food 
to them. 

dS scSnd'ant ch§v'r6n 

in dS pgnd'en^ mus tache' 
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1. After crossing the gully and walking on through 
the woods for what they thought a safe distance, they 
turned into the path. They were talking very merrily 
about the General and Hugh and their friend Mills, and 
were discussing some romantic plan for the recapture of 
their horses from the enemy, when they came out of the 
path into a road, and found themselves within twenty 
yards of a group of Federal soldiers, quietly sitting on 
their horses, evidently guarding the road. 

2. The sight of the blue coats made the boys jump. 
They would have crept back, but it was too late — 
they caught the eye of the man nearest them. They 
ceased talking as suddenly as birds in the tree stop chirp- 
ing when the hawk sails over; and when one Yankee 
called to them, in a stern tone, "Halt there!" and 
started to come toward them, their hearts were in their 
mouths. 

" Where are you boys going ? " he asked, as he came up 
to them. 

" Going home." 

" Where do you belong ? " 

"Over there — at Oakland," pointing in the direction 
of their home, which seemed suddenly to have moved a 
thousand miles away. 

" Where have you been ? " The other soldiers had 
come up now. 



" Been down this way." The boys' voices were never 
so meek before. Each reply was like an apology. 

3. '^Been to see your brother?" asked one who had 
not spoken before — a pleasant-looking fellow. The boys 
looked at him. They were paralyzed by dread of the 
approaching question. 

" Now, boys, we know where you have been," said a 
small fellow, who wore a yellow chevron on his arm. He 
had a thin mustache and a sharp nose, and rode a wiry, 
dull, sorrel horse. " You may just as well tell us all about 
it. We know you 've been to see 'em, and we are going 
to make you carry us where they are." 

" No, we ain't," said Frank, doggedly. 

Willy expressed his determination also. 

4. " If you don't, it 's going to be pretty bad for you," 
said the little corporal. He gave an order to two of the 
men, who sprang from their horses, and, catching Frank, 
swung him up behind another cavalryman. The boy's 
face was very pale, but he bit his lip. 

" Go ahead," continued the corporal to a number of 
his men, who started down the path. " You four men 
remain here till we come back^" he said to the men on the 
ground, and to two others on horseback. " Keep him 
here," jerking his thumb towards Willy, whose face was 
already burning with emotion. 

5. " I 'm going with Frank," said Willy. " Let me go." 



This to the man who had hold of him by the arm. 
" Frank, make hun let me go," he shouted, bursting into 
tears, and turning on his captor with all his little might. ^ 

" Willy, he 's not goin' to hurt you, — don't you tell ! " 
called Frank, squirming until he dug his heels so into the 
horse's flank that the horse began to kick up. 

" Keep quiet, Johnny ; he 's not goin' to hurt him," 
said one of the men, kindly. He had a brown beard and 
shining white teeth. 

6. They rode slowly down the narrow path, the 
dragoon holding Frank by the leg. Deep down in the 
woods, beyond a small branch, the path forked. 

"Which way?" asked the corporal, stopping, and 
addressing Frank. 

Frank set his mouth tight and looked him in the eyes. 

" Which is it ? " the corporal repeated. 

" I 'm not going to tell," said he, firmly. 

" Look here, Johnny ; we 've got you, and we are going 
to make you tell us 5 so you might just as well do it easy. 
If you don't, we 're goin' to make you." 

The boy said nothing. 

7. " You men dismount. Stubbs, hold the horses." He 
himself dismounted, and three others did the same, giving 
their horses to a fourth. 

" Get down ! " — this to Frank and the soldier behind 
whom he was riding. The soldier dism^owwt^d^ ^vx>l^ \5^^ 
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boy slipped off after him and faced his c&ptor, who held 
a strap in one hand. 

" Are you goin' to tell us ? " he asked. 

" No." 

" Don't you know ? " He came a step nearer and held 
the strap forward. There was a long silence. The boy's 




face paled, but took on a look as if the proceedings were 
indifferent to hiin. 

8. " If you say you don't know — " said the man, hesi- 
tating in face of the boy's resolution. " Don't you know 
where they are ? " 

"Yes, I know; but I ain't goin' to tell you," said 
Frank, bursting into tears. 



"The little Johnny's game/' said the soldier who had 
told him the others were not going to hurt Willy. The 
corporal said something to this man in an undertone, to 
which he replied : 

"You can try, but it isn't going to do any good. I 
don't half like it, anyway." 

Frank had stopped crying after his first outburst. 

" If you don't tell, we are going to shoot you," said the 
Kttle soldier, drawing his pistol. 

9. The boy shut his mouth close and looked straight 
at the corporal. The man laid down his pistol, and, 
seizing Frank, drew his hands behind him and tied 
them. 

" Get ready, men," he said, as he drew the boy aside to 
a small tree, putting him with his back to it. 

Frank thought his hour had come. He thought of his 
mother and Willy, and wondered if the soldiers would 
shoot Willy, too. His face twitched and grew ghastly 
white. Then he thought of his father, and of how proud 
he would be of his son's bravery when he should hear of 
it. This gave him strength. 

" The knot — hurts my hands," he said. 

The man leaned over and eased it a little. 

" I was n't crying because I was scared," said Frank. 

"Now, boys, get ready," said the corporal, taking up 
his pistol. 



10. How large it looked to Frank. He wondered 
where the bullets would hit him, and if the wounds 
would bleed, and whether he would be left alone all night 
out there in the woods. 

" I want to say my prayers," he said, faintly. 

The soldier made some reply which he could not hear, 
and the man with the beard started forward; but just 
then all grew dark before his eyes. 

Next, he thought he must have been shot, for he felt wet 
about his face, and was lying down. He heard some one 
say, " He 's coming to ''; and another replied, " Thank God! " 

11. He opened his eyes. He was lying beside the little 
branch with his head in the lap of the big soldier with 
the . beard, and the little corporal was leaning over him 
throwing water in his face from a cap. The others were 
standing around. 

"What 's the matter?" asked Frank. 

" That 's all right," said the little corporal, kindly. 
" We were just a-foolin' a bit with you, Johnny." 

" We never meant to hurt you," said the other. " You 
feel better now ? " 

" Yes; where 's Willy?" He\was too tired to move. 

"He 's all right. We '11 take you to him." 

" Am I shot ? " asked Frank. 

" No ! Do you think we 'd have touched a hair of your 
head — and you such a brave little fellow ? We were 
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just trying to scare you a bit and carried it too far, and 
you got a little faint, — that 's all.'' 

12. The voice was so kind that Frank was encouraged 
to sit up. 

'' Can you walk now ? " asked the corporal, helping him 
and steadying him as he rose to his feet. 

*^ I '11 take him," said the big fellow, and before the boy 
could move, he had stooped, taken Frank in his arms, and 
was carrying him back toward the place where they had 
left Willy, while the others followed after with the horses. 

" I can walk," said Frank. 

" No, I '11 carry you." 

13. The boy did not know that the big dragoon was 
looking down at the light hair resting on his arm, and 
that while he trod the Virginia wood-path, in fancy he 
was home in Delaware ; or that the pressure the boy felt 
from his strong arms was a caress given for the sake of 
another boy far away on the Brandywine. A little while 
before they came in sight, Frank asked to be put down. 

The soldier gently set him on his feet, and before he 
let him go, kissed him. 

'' I 've got a curly-headed fellow at home, just the size 
of you," he said softly. 

Frank saw that his eyes were i^oist. " I hope you '11 
get safe back to him," he said. 

^* God grant it ! " said the soldier. 



14. When they reached the squad at the gate, they 
found Willy still in much distress on Frank's account ; 
but he wiped his eyes when his brother reappeared, and 
listened with pride to the soldiers' praise of Frank's 
"grit," as they called it. When they let the boys go, the 
little corporal wished Frank to accept a five-dollar gold 
piece ; but he politely declined it. 



Bavakd Ta 



THE LITTLE POST-BOY. 

(Abridged.) 
Bv BAYARD TAYLOR. 



irrote the story of "The Little Post-Boy," 
was a great traveler and writer. 
His early home was at Kennett 
Square, Penn. His earliest desire 
was to go forth to see the world. 
He writes, — 

" In looking back to my child- 
hood, I can recall the intensest 
desire to climb upward and take 
in a far wider sweep of vision. I 
envied every bird that sat swing- 
ing upon the topmost bough of 
the great cherry tree ; and to rise 
in a balloon was a bliss which I 
would almost give my life to enjoy. 
" Looking out of my window, on a bright May morning, I discov- 
ered a r3^ of slats which had been nailed over the shingles, and 




had not been removed. Here was a chance to reach the comb of 
the steep roof and take my first look abroad into the world. I 
ventured out and was soon seated outside the sharp ridge. Un- 
known forests, new fields, and houses appeared to my triumphant 
view. The prospect, though it did not extend more than four 
miles in any direction, was boundless. 

"Away in the northeast, glimmering through the trees, was a 
wliite object, probably the front of a distant barn ; but I shouted 
to the astonished servant girl, who had just discovered me from 
the garden below, * I see the falls of Niagara ! ' " 

Bayard had read all the books in the little library of his village 
before he was twelve years old, and had several books of his own, 
bought with money which he had earned selling nuts. Books of 
travel and poetry were his favorites, and he felt sure he should 
sometime visit the lands of which he read. 

He began writing when very young, but did nothing with his 
writings until he was about seventeen, when he went to assist a 
printer, who published a village paper. His work there left him 
time for reading and writing poems, which were printed in the 
newspapers. 

His first book was a little volume of poems, published when he 
was nineteen. Soon after he went abroad and spent two years 
traveling about on foot. On his return, he wrote " Views Afoot," 
which made him well known. 

The greater part of his life was spent in traveling and writing. 
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1. In my travels about the world, I have made the 
acquaintance of a great many children, and I might tell 



you many things about their dress, their speech, and their 
habits of life, in the different countries I have visited. I 
presume, however, that you would rather hear me relate 
some of my adventures in which children participated, so 
that the story and the information shall be given together. 

This one shall be the story of my adventure with a 
little post-boy, in the northern part of Sweden. Very 
few foreigners travel in Sweden in the winter, on account 
of the intense cold. 

2. I made my journey in the winter because I was on 
my way to Lapland, where it is easier to travel when the 
swamps and rivers are frozen, and the reindeer sleds can 
fly along over the smooth snow. It was very cold indeed, 
the greater part of the time ; the days were short and 
dark, and if I had not found the people so kind, so cheer- 
ful, and so honest, I should have felt inclined to turn 
back more than once. 

But I do not think there are better people in the world 
than those who live in Norrland, which is a Swedish 
province, commencing about two hundred miles north of 
Stockholm. 

They are a tall, strong race, with yellow hair and 
bright blue eyes, and the handsomest teeth I ever saw. 
They live plainly, but very comfortably, in snug wooden 
houses, with double windows and doors to keep out the 
cold. 



Here there are neither railroads nor stages, but the 
government has established post-stations at distances 
varying from ten to twenty miles. At each station a 
number of horses are kept, but generally the traveler 
has his own sled, and simply hires the horses from one 
station to another. 

3. I had my own little sled, filled with hay and 
covered with reindeer skins to keep me warm. So long 
as the weather was not too cold, it was very pleasant to 
speed along through the dark forests, over the frozen 
rivers, or past farm after farm in the sheltered valleys, 
up hill and down, until long after the stars came out, and 
then get a warm supper in some dark-red post cottage, 
while the cheerful people sang or told stories around the 
fire. 

At first the thermometer fell to zero; then it went 
down ten degrees below ; then twenty, and finally thirty. 
Being dressed in thick furs from head to foot, I did not 
suffer greatly ; but I was very glad when the people as- 
sured me that such extreme cold never lasted more than 
two or three days. 

Boys of twelve or fourteen very often went with me to 
bring back their fathers' horses, and so long as those 
lively, red-cheeked fellows could face the weather, it 
would not do for me to be afraid. 

4. One night there was a wonderful aurora in the sky. 



The streamers of red and blue light darted hither and 
thither, chasing each other up to the zenith and down 
again to the northern horizon, with a rapidity and a bril- 
liance which I had never seen before. " There will be a 
storm soon," said my post-boy; " one always comes after 
these lights." 

Next morning the sky was overcast, and the short day 
was as dark as our twilight. But it was not quite so cold, 
and I traveled onward as fast as possible. There was a long 
tract of wild and thinly settled country before me, and I 
wished to get through it before stopping for the night. 
At seven o'clock in the evening I had still one more sta- 
tion of three Swedish miles before reaching the village 
where I intended to spend the night. Now, a Swedish 
mile is nearly equal to seven English, so that this station 
was at least twenty miles long. 

5. I decided to take supper while the horse was eating 
his feed. They had not expected any more travelers at 
the station and were not prepared. The keeper had gone 
on with two lumber merchants ; but his wife — a friendly, 
rosy-faced woman — prepared me some excellent coffee, 
potatoes, and stewed reindeer meat, upon which I made 
an excellent meal. 

I did not feel inclined to go forth into the wintry 
storm, but, having set my mind on reaching the village 
that night, I was loath to turn back. 



"It is a bad night/' said the woman, "and my husband 
will certainly stay at Umea until morning. Lars will 
take you, and they can come back together/' 

" Who is Lars ? " I asked. 

" My son," said she. " He is getting the horse ready. 
There is nobody else about the house to-night." 

6. Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. He 
was about twelve years old ; but his face was so rosy, his 
eyes so clear and round and blue, and his golden hair was 
blown back from his face in such silky curls, that he 
appeared to be even younger. I was surprised that his 
mother should be willing to send him twenty miles 
through the dark woods on such a night. 

" Come here, Lars," I said. Then I took him by the 
hand, and asked, " Are you not afraid to go so far to- 
night ? " 

He looked at me with wondering eyes and smiled ; and 
his mother made haste to say : " You need have no fear, 
sir. Lars is young ; but he '11 take you safe enough. If 
the storm don't get worse, you '11 be at Umea by eleven 
o'clock." 

7. While I was deliberating with myself the boy had 
put on his overcoat of sheepskin, tied the lappets of his 
fur cap under his chin, and a thick woolen scarf around 
his nose and mouth, so that only the round blue eyes 
were visible ; and then his mother took down the mittexj^^ 
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of hare's fur from the stove, where they had been hung 
to dry. He put them on, took a short leather whip, and 
was ready. 

I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went out together. 
The driving snow cut me in the face like needles, but 
Lars did not mind it in the least. He jumped into the 
sled, which he had filled with fresh, soft hay, tucked in 
the reindeer skins at the sides, and we cuddled together 
on the narrow seat, making everything close and warm 
before we set out. I could not see at all. 

8. The night was dark, the snow blew incessantly, and 
the dark fir-trees roared all around us. Lars, however, 
knew the way, and somehow or other we kept the beaten 
track. He talked to the horse so constantly and so 
cheerfully that after awhile my own spirits began to 
rise, and the way seemed neither so long nor so disagree- 
able. 

" Ho there. Axel ! " he would say. '^ Keep the road, — 
not too far to the left. Well done. Here 's a level : now 
trot a bit." 

So we went on, — sometimes up hill, sometimes down 
hill, — for a long time, as it seemed. I began to grow 
chilly, and even Lars handed me the reins, while he swung 
and beat his arms to keep the blood in circulation. He 
no longer sang little songs and fragments of hymns, as 
when we first set out ; but he was not in the least alarmed 



or even impatient. Whenever I asked (as I did about 
every five minutes), ^^ Are we nearly there ? " he always 
answered, " A little farther." 

9. Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 

" Ah," said he, " now I know where we are : it 's one 
mile more." But one mile, you must remember, meant 
seven, 

Lars checked the horse and peered anxiously from side 
to side in the darkness. I looked also, but could see 
nothing. 

" What is the matter ? " I finally asked. 

"We have got past the hills on the left," he said. 
" The country is open to the wind, and here the snow 
drifts worse than anywhere else on the road. If there 
have been no ploughs out to-night we '11 have trouble." 

10. In less than a quarter of an hour we could see that 
the horse was sinking in the deep snow. He plunged 
bravely forward, but made scarcely any headway, and 
presently became so exhausted that he stood quite still. 
Lars and I arose from the seat and looked around. For 
my part, I saw nothing except some very indistinct shapes 
of trees; there was no sign of an opening through them. 
In a few minutes the horse started again, and with great 
labor carried us a few yards farther. 

^* Shall we get out and try to find the road ? " said I. 
^' It 's no use," Lars answered. " In these new dxi\&^ 



we would sink to the waist. Wait a little and we shall 
get through this one." 

11. It was as he said. Another pull brought us through 
the deep part of the drift, and we reached a place where 
the snow was quite shallow. But it was not the hard, 
smooth Burf ice of the road we could feel that the ground 
was une\ en and covered with roots and bushes. 




SEEKING REFUGE FROM THE STORM. 

Bidding Axel stand still, Lars jumped out of the sled 
and began wading around among the trees. Then I got 
out on the other side, but had not proceeded ten steps 
before I began to sink so deeply into the loose snow that 
I was glad to extricate myself and return. It was a 
desperate situation, and I wondered how we should ever 
get out of it. 



12. I shouted to Lars, in order to guide him, and it 
was not long before he also came back to the sled. " If 
I knew where the road is," said he, " I could get into it 
again. But I don't know; and I think we must stay 
here all night.'* 

" We shall freeze to death in an hour ! " I cried. I was 
already chilled to the bone. The wind had made me 
very drowsy, and I knew that if I slept I should soon be 
frozen. 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Lars, cheerfully. " I am a Norr- 
lander, and Norrlanders never freeze. T went with the 
men to the bear hunt last winter up on the mountains, 
and we were several nights in the snow. Besides, I know 
what my father did with a gentleman from Stockholm on 
this very road, and we '11 do it to-night." 

" What was it ? " 

*^ Let me take care of Axel first," said Lars. " We can 
spare him some hay and one reindeer skin." 

13. It was a slow task to unharness the horse, but we 
did it at last. Lars then led him under a fir-tree, and 
tied him to a branch, gave him some hay, and fastened 
the reindeer skin upon his back. 

When this was done, Lars spread the remaining hay 
evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered it with 
the skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the side 



towards the wind. Then, lifting them on the other side, 
he said : " Now take off your fur coat, quick, lay it over 
the hay and then creep under it." 

14. I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant I 
shuddered in the icy air; but the next moment I lay 
stretched in the bottom of the sled, sheltered from the 
storm. I held up the ends of the reindeer skins while 
Lars took off his coat and crept in beside me. Then 
we drew the skins down and pressed the hay against 
them. 

When the wind seemed to be entirely excluded, Lars 
said we must pull off our boots, untie our scarfs, and so 
loosen our clothes that they would not feel tight upon 
any part of the body. When this was done, and we lay 
close together, warming each other, I found that the chill 
gradually passed out of my blood. 

15. A delightful feeling of comfort crept over me, and 
I lay as snugly as in the best bed. I was surprised to find 
that, although my head was covered, I did not feel stifled. 
Enough air came in under the skins to prevent us from 
feeling oppressed. 

There was barely room for the two of us to lie, with no 
chance of turning over or rolling about. In five minutes, 
I think, we were asleep, and I dreamed of gathering 
peaches on a warm August day at home. In fact, I did 
not wake up thoroughly during the night; neither did 



Lars, though it seemed to me that we both talked in our 
sleep. 

Just as I was beginning to feel a little cramped and 
stiff from lying so* still, I was suddenly aroused by the 
cold wind on my face. Lars had risen upon his elbow 
and was peeping out from under the skins. 

16. "I think it must be near six o'clock," he said. 
" The sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We can 
start in another hour." 

I felt so much refreshed that I was for setting out im- 
mediately ; but Lars remarked, very sensibly, that it was 
not yet possible to find the road. While we were talking. 
Axel neighed. 

" There they are ! " cried Lars, and immediately began 
to put on his boots, his scarf, and heavy coat. I did the 
same, and by the time we were ready we heard shouts and 
the crack of whips. We harnessed Axel to the sled, and 
proceeded slowly in the direction of the sounds, which 
came, as we presently saw, from a company of farmers, 
out thus early to plough the road. 

After they had passed, we sped along merrily in the 
cold, morning twilight, and in little more than an hour 
reached the post-house. 



THE WIND AND THE UOON. 

By GEORGE MacDONALD. 

A MoaT original and iateresting writer is George MacDonald, 
who was born in 1824, in a little town in Scotland, Home thirty 
miles or more above Aberdeen. He received a university education 
and entered the ministry. Like all Scotchmen, he dearly loves 
his native land, and during all of 
his life has been a deep student 
of Scottish life and scenery. 

Years ago Mr. MacDonald was 
obliged to give up regular preach- 
ing on account of his health. He 
began to describe the Scottish life 
and scenery which were so dear 
and familiar to him. He has 
written some powerful novels, rich 
in thought, as well as a great 
number of stories and poems for 
young people. 

His fairy tales, especially "At the Back of the North Wind," 
" The Princess and the Goblin," and also " The Princess and 
Curdie," make fascinating reading for children, and are full of 
beautiful fancies. 

This genial Scotch author has made thousands of frieiLds all 
over the world who have never seen his face. They have been 
won to him by his writings, which appeal to their hearts and 
stimulate them to better things. 

Mr. MacDonald is tall, of a fine figure and dignified presence, 
and has a handsome, striking face with a grave but sweet expres- 
sion. He speaks with a Scottish accent. He preaches now and 
then, but most of his time is devoted to literary work, which was 
taken up as a recreation when his health failed. 
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Said the wind to the moon, '^ I will blow you out. 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I 'm about. 
I hate to be watched ; I will blow you out." 

The wind blew hard, and out went the moon. 

So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep, 
Down lay the wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low — "I 've done for that moon." 

He turned in his bed ; she was there again ! 

On high 
In the sky 
With her ghost eye, 

The moon shone white and alive and plain ; 

Said the wind — "I will blow you out again." 

He blew, and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

" One puff 
More 's enough 
To blow her to snuff ! 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glum will go the thread." 
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He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone ; 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Far oflf and harmless the sky stars shone; 
Sure and certain the moon was gone ! 

The wind took to his revels once more. 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry -mad clown, 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar. 
'' What 's that ? " The glimmering thread once more. 

He flew in a rage — he danced and blew ; 

But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain ; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew. 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks, and blew. 

Slowly she grew — till she filled the night 

And shone 

On the throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light. 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 



Said the wind — " What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breath, 
Good faith, 
I blew her to death, 
First blew her away right out of the sky. 
Then blew her in ; what strength am I ! " 

But the moon knew nothing about the aflfair ; 

For high 

In the sky 

With her one white eye. 
Motionless, miles above the air. 
She had never heard the great wind blare. 



THE MOUSE AND THE MOONBEAM. 

(Abridged.) 

From " A Little Book of Profitable Tales," published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Copyright, 1889, by Eugene Field. 

Eugene Field is a writer who belongs to every one. The East 
and the West both claim him, and he has written as much for 
children as for older people. 

His writing was so largely the expression of a warm, loving 
heart that no one could be left out or forgotten in the songs that 
sprang from its depths. 

He was born in the city of St. Louis, in September, 1850. 
At the death of his mother, when Eugene was six years old, 
he and his brother Roswell were taken to Amherst, Mass., 
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where their oouain cared for them like a mother. Eugene was a 
happy, loving boy, very fond of pets. He had an odd name for 
every cat, dog, or bird, and talked with them as if they understood 
him. In after years he gave his 
children just such odd pet names. 
His early education was re- 
ceived at Amherst. He was but 
an ordinary scholar, but had a 
marked talent for drawing and 
would often spend an hour deco- 
rating a letter with elves and 
brownies. His father was a great 
student, and the boys at one time 
carried on a correspondence with 
him in Latin. After studying 
at Williams and Knox Colleges, 
Eugene joined his brother at the University of Missouri, and there 
finished his education. 

After a trip abroad, he was married to Miss Comstock, the sister 
of a college friend. He now began work in earnest on a newspaper 
in St. Louis, becoming quite famous in his line of writing. In 
1883 he went to Chicago, where he remained the rest of his life. 
His poetic talent was very slow in showing itself, the first poem of 
any merit being written when he was thirty. His earlier writings 
were on the comic line, and it was not until after the publication of 
" Little Boy Blue " that the deeper fountains of his genius became 
apparent. 

Unlike most writers, he loved to have others near him while he 
worked. He delighted in Nature, but wished some dear companion 
close at hand to share his pleasure in her. Many were the boyhood 
rambles he took over the hills' about Amherst, and in later life his 
eye was quick to notice and delight in the changes in the landscape 
about him. He made friends everywhere, but was at his best in 
his family. Much of his tenderest verse is full of bright pictures 
of his home life, Mr, Field died in 1895, 
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dig'ni fied pas'tur age 

Sx'S cut ing ver'dure 

leagues beau'tS oils 

m ter riipt' il lu'mined 

1. Whilst you were sleeping, little Dear-my-Soul, 
strange things happened ; but that I saw and heard them, 
I should never have believed them. The clock stood, of 
course, in the comer, a . moonbeam floated idly on the 
floor, and a little mauve mouse came from the hole in the 
chimney corner and frisked and scampered in the light of 
the moonbeam upon the floor. 

The little mauve mouse was particularly merry ; some- 
times she danced upon two legs and sometimes upon 
four legs, but always very daintily and always very 
merrily. 

2. " Ah, me ! " sighed the old clock, " how different 
mice are nowadays from the mice we used to have in the 
good old times ! Now there was your grandma. Mistress 
Velvetpaw, and there was your grandpa. Master Sniff- 
whisker, — how grave and dignified they were ! 

"Many a night have I seen them dancing upon the 
carpet below me, but always the stately minuet and 
never that crazy frisking which you are executing now, 
to my surprise — yes, and to my horror, too." 

"But why shouldn't I be merry?" asked the little 




mauve mouse. " To-morrow 
is Christmas, and this is 
Christmas eve." 

"So it is," said the old 
clock, " I had really for- 
gotten all about it. But, 
tell me, what is Christmas 
to you, little Miss Mauve 
Mouse?" 

3. "A great deal to me! " 
cried the little mauve mouse. 
"I have been very good a 
very long time : I have not 
used any bad words, nor have 
I gnawed any holes, nor have 
I stolen any canary seed, nor 
have I worried my mother 
by running behind the flour 
barrel wliere that horrid trap 
is set. In fact, I have been 
so good that I 'm very sure 
Santa Glaus will bring me 
something very pretty." 

This seemed to amuse the 
old clock mightily ; in fact, 
the old clock fell to laughing 



SO heartily that she struck twelve instead of ten, which 
was exceedingly careless. 

4. "Why, you silly little mauve mouse," said the old 
clock, "you don't believe in Santa Claus, do you?" 

" Of course I do," answered the little mauve mouse. 
"Believe in Santa Claus? Why shouldn't I? Didn't 
Santa Claus bring me a beautiful butter-cracker last 
Christmas, and a lovely gingersnap, and a delicious rind 
of cheese, and — and — lots of things ? I should be very 
ungrateful if I did not believe in Santa Claus, and I 
certainly shall not disbelieve in him at the very moment 
when I am expecting him to arrive with a bundle of 
goodies for me." 

5. " But if you believe in Santa Claus, why aren't you 
in bed?" said the old clock. 

"That's where I shall be presently," answered the 
little mauve mouse, " but I must have my scamper, you 
know. It is very pleasant, I assure you, to frolic in the 
light of the moon ; only I cannot understand why you 
are always so cold and so solemn and so still, you pale, 
pretty little moonbeam." 

" Indeed, I do not know that I am so," said the moon- 
beam. " But I am very old, and I have traveled many, 
many leagues, and I have seen wondrous things. Some- 
times I toss upon the ocean, sometimes I fall upon a 
slumbering flower. I see the fairies at their play, and I 
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hear mothers singing lullabies. Last night I swept across 
the frozen bosom of a river." 

6. "How strangely you talk," said the old clock. 
" Now, I '11 warrant me that, if you wanted to, you could 
tell many a pretty and wonderful story. You must know 
many a Christmas tale ; pray, tell us one to wear away 
this night of Christmas watching." 

" I know but one," said the moonbeam. " I have told 
it over and over again, in every land and in every home ; 
yet I do not weary of it. It is very simple. Should you 
like to hear it ? " 

" Indeed we should," said the old clock ; " but before 
you begin, let me strike twelve, for I should n't want to 
interrupt you." 

7. When the old clock had performed this duty, the 
moonbeam began its story : — 

" Upon a time — so long ago that I can't tell how long 
ago it was — I fell upon a hillside. It was in a far distant 
country; this I know, because, although it was the Christ- 
mas time, it was not in that country as it is wont to be in 
countries to the north. Hither the snow king never 
came ; flowers bloomed all the year, and at all times the 
lambs found pleasant pasturage on the hillsides. 

" The night wind was balmy, and there was a fragrance 
of cedar in its breath. There were violets on the hillside, 
and I fell amongst them and lay there. I kissed them 



and they awakened. ' Ah, is it you, little moonbeam ? * 
they said, and they nestled in the grass which the lambs 
had left uncropped. 

8. "A shepherd lay upon a broad stone on the hillside ; 
above him spread an olive tree, old, ragged, and gloomy. 
The shepherd's name was Benoni. Wearied with long 
watching, he had fallen asleep; his crook had slipped 
from his hand. 

" Upon the hillside, too, slept the shepherd's flock. I 
had counted them again and again; I had stolen across 
their gentle faces and brought them pleasant dreams of 
green pastures and of cool water-brooks. 

" ' Ah, is it you, little moonbeam ? ' quoth the violets. 
' You have come in good time. Nestle here with us, and 
see wonderful things come to pass.' 

" ' What are these wonderful things of which you 
speak ? ' I asked. 

9. " ' We heard the old olive tree telling of them to- 
night,' said the violets. 

" ' Do not go to sleep, little violets,' said the old olive 
tree, ' for this is Christmas night, and the Master shall 
walk upon the hillside in the glory of the midnight 
hour.' 

" So we waited and watched ; one by one the lambs fell 
asleep; one by one the stars peeped out ; the shepherd 
nodded and crooned and crooned and nodded, and at last 



he, too, went fast asleep, and his crook slipped from his 
keeping. 

" Then we called to the old olive tree yonder, asking 
how soon the midnight hour would come ; but all the 
old olive tree answered was, ' Presently, presently,' and 
finally we, too, fell asleep, wearied by our long watch- 
ing, and lulled by the rocking and swaying of the old 
olive tree in the breezes of the night. 

10. " ' But who is this Master ? ' I asked. 

" ' A child, a little child,' they answered. ' He is called 
the little Master by the others. He comes here often 
and plays among the flowers of the hillside. Sometimes 
the lambs, gamboling too carelessly, have crushed and 
bruised us so that we lie bleeding and are likely to die ; 
but the little Master heals our wounds and refreshes us 
once again.' 

" I marveled much to hear these things. ' The mid- 
night hour is at hand,' said I, ' and I will abide with you 
to see this little Master of whom you speak.' So we 
nestled among the verdure of the hillside, and sang songs 
one to another. 

11. " ' Come away ! ' called the night wind ; ' I know a 
beauteous sea not far hence, upon whose bosom you shall 
float, float, float away out into the mists and clouds, if 
you will come with me.' 

" But I hid under the violets and amid the tall grass, 



that the night wind might not woo me with its pleading. 
' Ho there, old olive tree ! ' cried the violets ; ' do you 
see the little Master coming ? Is not the midnight hour 
at hand ? ' 

" ' I can see the town yonder/ said the old olive tree. 
'A star beams bright over Bethlehem, the iron gates 
swing open, and the little Master comes.' 

12. "Two children came to the hillside. The one, 
older than his comrade, was Dimas, the son of Benoni. 
He was rugged and sinewy, and over his brown shoulders 
was flung a goatskin ; a leathern cap did not confine his 
long, dark, curly hair. The other child was he whom 
they called the little Master ; about his slender form 
clung raiment white as snow, and around his face of 
heavenly innocence fell curls of golden yellow. 

" So beautiful a child I had not seen before, nor have I 
ever since seen such as he. And as they came together 
to the hillside, there seemed to glow about the little 
Master's head a soft white light, as if the moon had sent 
its tenderest, fairest beams to kiss those golden curls. 

13. " ' What sound was that ? ' cried Dimas, for he was 
exceeding fearful. 

" ' Have no fear, Dimas,' said the little Master. ' Give 
me thy hand, and I will lead thee.' 

" Presently they came to the rock whereon Benoni, the 
shepherd, lay ; and they stood under the old olive tree, 



criminal there remained but little of the shepherd child 
whom I had seen in all his innocence upon the hillside. 
Long years of sinful life had seared their marks into his 
face ; yet now, at the sound of that familiar voice, some- 
what of the old-time boyish look came back, and I seemed 
to see the shepherd's son again. 

" ' The Master ! ' cried Dimas, and he stretched forth 
his neck that he might see him that spake. 

" ' Dimas, how art thou changed ! ' cried the Master, 
yet there was in his voice no tone of rebuke save that 
which Cometh of love. 

18. " Then Dimas wept, and in that hour he forgot his 
pain. And the Master's consoling voice and the Master's 
presence there wrought in the dying criminal such a new 
spirit that when at last his head fell upon his bosom, and 
the men about the cross said that he was dead, it seemed 
as if I shined, not upon a felon's face, but upon the face 
of the gentle shepherd lad, the son of Benoni. 

"And shining on that dead and peaceful face, I be- 
thouo-ht me of the little Master's words that he had 
spoken under the old olive tree upon the hillside : ' Your 
eyes behold the promised glory now, Dimas,' I whispered, 
^for with the Master you walk in Paradise.' " 

19. Ah, little Dear-my-Soul, you know — you know 
whereof the moonbeam spake. The shepherd's bones are 
dust, the flocks are scattered, the old olive tree is gone, 
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the flowers of the hillside are withered, and none knoweth 
where the grave of Dimas is made. But last night 
again there shined a star over Bethlehem, and the angels 
descended from the sky to earth, and the stars sang 
together in glory. 

And the bells, — hear them, little Dear-my-Soul, how 
sweetly they are ringing, — the bells bear us the good 
tidings of great joy this Christmas morning, that our 
Christ is born, and that with him he bringeth peace on 
earth and goodwill toward men. 



THE STORY OF FLORINDA. 

By ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 

m8c'ca sm mSs'sen ger 

Ss pec'ial (pgsh al) ly coiir a'geous 

1. Mr. Bowen came over from England more than 
two hundred years ago, bringing his family with him. 
The country was then covered with woods. Indians, 
deer, wolves, and foxes had it pretty much to themselves. 

There was one other house in the valley, and only one, 
and that belonged to a man named Moore. Four miles 
away, at the Point, there were some dozen or twenty 
houses, a store, and a mill ; no road between, only a 
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blind pathway through the woods. Those woods reached 
hundreds of miles. 

2. Mr. Bo wen had lived in this country a little more 
than a year when his wife died, leaving three children, — 
Philip, not quite eleven, Nathaniel, six, and Polly, three. 

He hired a young girl to take care of these children 
and to keep house for him. Her name was Florinda 
LeShore. • She was born in France, but had spent the 
greater part of her life in England. She was only fifteen 
years old. 

3. Florinda went to Mr. Bowen's house sometime in 
November. On the 29th of December, as Mr. Bowen 
and Mr. Moore were saddling their horses to go to the 
store, word came that they must start at once for a place 
about fifteen miles away to consult with other settlers 
as to what should be done to defend themselves against 
the Indians. 

So the two men turned their horses' heads in the 
direction of Dermott's Crossing, and thought they should 
make good time and be back by noon of the next day. 

4. Two days and two nights passed, and they had 
neither come nor sent any message. By that time there 
was not much left to eat in either house. Florinda and 
the children slept both nights at Mrs. Moore's. Mrs. 
Moore's house was built of heavy timbers, and its doors 
were oak, studded with spikes. 



The Indians never attacked a strong house like that, 
especially if guarded by a white man with firearms. 
Mrs. Moore was a feeble woman. She had two little 
children, aiid her brother was then living with her, — a 
young man named David Palmer, at that time confined 
indoors on account of having frozen his feet badly. 

5. On the second morning Philip said to Florinda that 
he would take his hand sled and go through the woods 
to the store and get some meal and some bacon for them- 
selves and Mrs. Moore. Florinda felt loath to let him go. 
It was a long distance, the snow was deep, — no track, 
and woods nearly all the way. But Philip said that he 
was n't afraid ; the oldest boy ought to take care of the 
family; and at last Florinda said he might go. For, 
unless he did, they might all starve, especially if there 
should come on a heavy snowstorm. 

6. Florinda spent the day in spinning and in other 
work for the family. As soon as it began to grow dark, 
Mrs. Moore sent her little boy over to inquire. Florinda 
sent word back that Philip had not come, and that she 
should wait until he did come before going over to Mrs. 
Moore's. 

After the boy had gone back, Florinda barred the door 
and shut all the window shutters but one. She left that 
open so that Philip might see the firelight shining through. 
The children began to cry because Philip was out all 
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alone in the dark woods, and Florinda did everything 
she could to take up their minds. Nathaniel told after- 
ward of her rolling up the cradle quilt into a baby for 
little Polly, and pinning an apron on it, and of her setting 
him letters to copy on the bellows with chalk. 

At last little Polly fell asleep and was put into bed. 
Nathaniel laid his head on Florinda's lap and dropped 
asleep there, and slept till she got up to put more wood 
on. It was then nearly twelve o'clock. Nathaniel woke 
in a fright. He had been dreaming about wolves, which 
made him cry. 

7. In the midst of his crying there came a tap at the 
door. Florinda made no answer. Then a voice said 
softly, " Florinda ?" It was the young man, David Palmer, 
Mrs. Moore's brother. He had crawled all the way 
between the two houses to see if they were safe and if 
they would not come over. Florinda said no, that she 
had plenty of work to do and was not afraid, and meant 
to stay and keep a good fire for Philip. 

The young man told her the window shutter ought to 
be shut, to keep the light from shining out, in case any 
Indians might be going through the woods ; that when 
Philip got within half a mile of the house he could keep 
his course by the brook. Florinda closed the shutter. He 
then told her something, in a tone of voice too low for 
the children to hear, which made her look quite thought- 



ful. He pointed to a knot hole in the shutter, and she 
hung a shawl over it. Then he dried his fur mittens a 
few minutes longer at the blaze, and went back to stay 
with his sister. 

8. When the young man had been gone a little while, 
Nathaniel climbed up and looked through the knot hole, 
and told Florinda he saw a fire in the woods. Florinda 
said she thought not, may be it was the moon rising, and 
kept on with her spinning. By and by he looked again, 
and said he did see a fire and some Indians sitting down 
by it. 

Florinda left her wheel then and looked through, 
and said yes, it was so. She kept watch afterwards, 
and saw them put out the fire and go away into the 
woods toward the Point. By this time it was pretty 
near morning. 

On the back side of the hut, near the fireplace, there 
had been in the summer a hole or tunnel dug through to 
the outside under the logs. It was begun by a tame 
rabbit that belonged to Nathaniel. 

9. The children at play dug the hole deeper and wider, 
and it came quite handy in getting in firewood. This 
passage was about four feet deep. They called it the 
" back doorway." When winter came on it was filled up 
with sand and moss. No doubt Florinda planned exactly 
what to do in case of an attack, as she spent the latter 



part of that night in taking the filling from the ^' back 
doorway." 

She said a great deal to Nathaniel about taking care 
of little Polly, — told him that if any bad Indians came to 
the door, he must catch hold of her hand and run just as 
fast as he could, through the " back way,'' to Mrs. Moore's. 

10. While she was talking to Nathaniel, in the way I 
have said, they all heard a step outside. It was then a 
little after daybreak. Some one tapped at the door, and 
a strange voice said, ^^ A friend, open quick! " She opened 
the door and found a white man standing there. This 
white man told her that unfriendly Indians were prowling 
about to rob, to kill, and to burn dwelling-houses. 

The man was a messenger sent to warn people. As 
soon as he had gone Florinda double-barred the door, raked 
up the fire, put on her things and the children's things, and 
got ready to go over with them to Mrs. Moore's. But 
before starting she opened the shutter a crack and looked 
out and saw two Indians coming toward the door. 

She whispered to Nathaniel, " Run ! Run ! You '11 have 
time ! I '11 keep them out till you get away! " He heard 
the Indians yell and saw Florinda brace herself against 
the door. 

11. Nathaniel ran with little Polly, and on the way 
they met the young man, David Palmer, creeping along 
with his gun. He was coming to tell Florinda to hurry 
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away. He presently saw two Indians start from the 
house and run into the woods. He then crept round the 
corner of the house. The door had been cut away. 
Florinda lay across the chest, dead, as he thought, — and 
indeed she was badly hurt. 




David Palmer did everything he could do to make her 
show some signs of life. At last Florinda came to her 
senses. She soon recovered and lived to a good old age, 
and often told her adventure with the Indians to lier 
grandcliildren. 

Glancing toward the door, David saw a man on horse- 
back, leading a horse with his right hand, and with his 
left drawing something heavy on a sled. 



12. As the man on horseback came nearer, it proved to 
be Mr. Moore. He was leading Mr. Bowen's horse with 
his right hand, and with the other he was dragging along 
Mr. Bowen on Philip's hand sled. 

Coming home from Dermott's Crossing Mr. Bowen had 
been taken sick and was only able to travel slowly, with 
Mr. Moore's assistance. When they had nearly reached 
home, Mr. Moore's dog in racing through the woods 
found Philip's sled in a clump of bushes and barked till 
the men went to the spot. Mr. Moore covered the sled 
with boughs, laid Mr. Bowen on them, and drew him 
along. 

13. During all this time Philip had met with strange 
adventures. The day he went to the Point he had to 
wait for corn to be ground, which made him late in 
starting for home. He heard a good many reports con- 
cerning the Indians, and thought that it would be safer to 
take a roundabout course back ; by doing this he lost his 
way and wandered in the woods till almost twelve o'clock 
at night, when he came out upon a cleared place where 
there were several log huts. 

The people in one of these let him come in and sleep 
on the floor, and they gave him a good meal of meat and 
potatoes. He set out again between four and five in the 
morning, guided by a row of stars that those people 
pointed out to him. 
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14. A little after daybreak, being then about a 
quarter of a mile from home in a hilly place, he thought 
he would leave his sled, the load was so hard to draw, 
and run ahead and tell the folks about the Indians. So 
he pushed it under some bushes, and then, to mark the 
spot, he took one of his shoestrings and tied one of his 
mittens high up on the limb of a tree. 

He heard strange sounds and climbed up into a hemlock 
tree which overhung a brook to hide out of sight and 
to look about. He lay along a branch listening, and 
presently saw Nathaniel hurrying toward the brook, lead- 
ing little Polly, and was just going to call out when he 
caught sight of three Indians standing behind some trees, 
watching the two children. 

15. Philip moved a little to see better, and by doing 
this lost sight of them a moment, and when he looked 
again they were both gone. He heard a crackling in the 
bushes, and caught sight of little Polly's blanket flying 
through the woods, and knew then that those Indians 
had carried off Nathaniel and little Polly. Without 
stopping to consider, he jumped down and followed on, 
thinking to find out where they went and tell his father. 

Philip, by one way or another, kept on the trail 
of the Indians the whole day. Once it was by seeing 
a shred of a blanket. Another time it was by coming 
across a knife the Indians had stolen from some house. 



And he had wit enough to break a limb or gash a tree 
now and then so as to find his way back ; also to take the 
bearings of the hills. When the Indians halted to rest 
he had a chance to rest too. 

16. At last they stopped for the night in a valley 
where there were two or three wigwams. He watched 
them go into one of these, and then he could not think 
what to do next. The night was setting in bitter cold. 

The shoe he took the string from had come off in run- 
ning, and that foot was nearly frozen, and would have been 
quite, only for his having tied some moss to the bottom of 
it with his pocket handkerchief. The hand that had no 
mitten was frozen. He had eaten nothing but boxberry 
plums and boxberry leaves. 

He lay down on the snow. Then he began to feel 
sleepy, and knew nothing more till he woke inside of 
a wigwam, and found two Indian women rubbing him 
with snow. He did not see Nathaniel and little Polly. 
They were in another wigwam. There were two Indians 
squatting on the floor, one of them quite old. 

Philip suffered dreadful pain in his foot and hand, but 
he shut his mouth tight for fear he might groan. He 
said afterward, when questioned about this part of his 
story, that he was not going to let them hear a white boy 
groan. 

17. It was probably seeing him so courageous that 



gave them the idea of offering him to their chiefs wife. 
It was a custom among them, when a chief's wife lost a 
male child by death, to offer her another, usually a captive 
taken in war. If, after seeing the child offered in this 
way, she refused to adopt him, he was not suffered to 
live. 

Now one of those two squaws in the wigwam felt 
inclined to keep Philip from being carried to where the 
chief lived; so next morning before light, when the 
Indians went off hunting, she sent the other squaw out 
on some errand, and then told Philip in broken English 
that he must run away that very morning. She bound 
up his foot, gave him a moccasin to wear on it, a bag of 
pounded com, and a few strips of meat. 

18. As soon as it began to grow light he went along 
without much trouble by means of the signs on the trees. 
But as he got farther on, there being fewer of these 
signs, he took the wrong course, — very luckily as it 
proved, for by doing so he fell in with two men on horse- 
back, and one of these carried him home. 

Philip described the place where the Indians were 
encamped, and that very night a party was sent out 
which captured the Indians and brought back Nathaniel 
and little Polly. 
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THE FATE OF THE INDIANS. 

By CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

Charles Sprague was born in Boston in 1791. Although he 
was employed for nearly forty years as cashier in a bank, he spent 
much time in writing. 

He was a great favorite as an orator. His speeches were marked 
by strength and a brilliant style. 

He was a large-hearted man, and the fate of the Indian race 
aroused his sympathy. He felt that they had been wronged by 
the white men. 

The following selection is taken from a speech which he delivered 
at Boston on the Fourth of July, 1825. 

gSn er a'tions (shiins) s6c?g'y 

Sm bSl'lish 6s ack n6wl%dged 

1. Not many generations ago, where you now sit en- 
circled by all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the 
rank thistle nodded in the wind and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared. 

Here lived and loved another race of beings. Beneath 
the same sun that rolls over our heads the Indian hunter 
pursued the panting deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. 

Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and the 
helpless, the council fire glared on the wise and the 
daring. 



2. Now they dipped their noble limbs in your sedgy 
lakes, and now they paddled the light canoe along your 
rocky shores. Here they warred ; the echoing whoop, the 
defying death song, both were here ; and when the tiger 
strife was over, here curled the smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshipped ; and from many a dark 
bosom went up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit. He 
had not written his laws for them on tables of stone, but 
he had traced them on the tables of their hearts. The 
poor child of nature knew not the God of Revelation, but 
the God of the universe he acknowledged in everything 
around. 

3. He beheld Him in the star that sank in beauty 
behind his lowly dwelling; in the sacred orb that flamed 
on him from his midday throne; in tiie flower that 
snapped in the morning breeze ; in the lofty pine that 
had defied a thousand whirlwinds; in the fearless eagle 
whose untired pinion was wet in clouds. 

And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came 
a Pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and death. The 
former were sown for you, the latter sprang up in the 
path of the simple native. 

4. Two hundred years have changed the character of 
a great continent, and blotted forever from its face a 
whole, peculiar people. 

The Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, the hero 



of the pathetic tale, is gone ! And his degraded offspring 
crawl upon the soil, where he walked in majesty, to 
remind us how miserable is man when the foot of the 
conqueror is on his neck. 

5. As a race, they have withered from the land. 
Their arrows are broken, their springs have dried up, 
their cabins are in the dust. Their council fire has long 
since gone out on the shore, and their war cry is fast 
dying away to the untrodden west. Slowly and sadly 
they climb the distant mountains and read their doom 
in the setting sun. 

They are shrinking before the mighty tide which is 
pressing them away; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave which will settle over them forever. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 

5p pressed' gSn'u me 

p8p u lar'i ty ig'no ranqe 

chal et' (sha la') sym'pa thy 

1. There once lived in England a little boy whose 
name was Charles Dickens. He was born at Portsmouth, 
on the 7th of February, 1812, his father being a clerk in 
the Navy Pay Office at that place. Mr. Dickens lost this 
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position and the family moved to Chatham when Charles 
was four years old. 

Charles' first teacher wa^ his mother, who taught him 
to read. When he was seven years old he attended a 
day school, and the master soon saw that his little pupil 
was very clever. The boy was not well and strong, so 
he could not join his playmates in their games of ball 
and cricket; but he would lie on the grass for hours 
watching them with great interest. 

2. He was soon reading the best authors. Often when 
suffering from pain he turned to books for comfort, and 
the people of whom he read became real friends. Hia 
father had some books which he kept in an empty room, 



where Charles spent many an hour, and he would imag- 
ine for weeks at a time that he was some character in 
them. He said : " Robinson Crusoe and others came out, 
a glorious host, to keep me company." 

In spite of his ill health Charles was a light-hearted, 
merry little fellow, full of fun and very fond of singing. 
His sister Fannie was musical, and she and Charles sang 
together. When he became a man he amused his friends 
and his children with these funny songs. 

3. It was fortunate that he had this happy nature, for 
it helped him through the dark days that came to him 
early in life. Soon after he was nine years old his father 
had to leave Chatham and moved to London. Charles 
was sorry to leave the place which was so dear to him. 
No more sailing trips with his father, no more happy 
days with his schoolmates. 

The night before he went away his schoolmaster came 
in and gave him a book, " The Bee,'' by- Oliver Goldsmith. 
The boy prized this very highly and kept it many years. 

His father had lost money and the new home was in a 
poor part of London. Charles could find no companions 
there, and he used often to sit in his little garret room 
and long for the home at Chatham with its woods and 
fields, and for his schoolmates. He had no companions 
of his own age, for there was no school for him to attend, 
and his sister Fannie was away studying music. 



4. Darker days yet were before him. His father lost 
what little he had, and Charles went to work in a black- 
ing factory. No more schooling for him now; he must 
bravely do his part and earn his own living. He was 
paid six shillings a week and felt very proud as he car- 
ried them home, gazing in at the shop windows and 
thinking of what his six shillings would buy. 

Mr. Dickens, being unable to pay his debts, was sent 
to the debtor's prison soon after little Charles went to 
work. The boy now gave up all hope of ever going 
to school. Sadly, but bravely, he bade farewell to the 
hope of doing and being something in this world. He 
was alone and must struggle along by himself. 

5. Mrs. Dickens and the other children went to the 
prison to live; but Charles was sent to lodge with an old 
lady in Camden Town. Every Sunday he used to walk 
to the prison, where he spent the day with the family. 

The poor boy was so lonely that he finally begged his 
father to let him hire a room near the prison where he 
might see the family more often. His father consented 
and Charles found a little attic room neaf by. 

Two years slowly passed by while the boy worked 
nobly in the smoky old factory. He was often too ill to 
do his work well, and the days were long and dreary. 

He tried to study by himself, for he was not willing 
to grow up in ignorance, but was too tired after his day's 



work to accomplish much. These years of suffering 
made his heart very tender toward children who were 
alone in the world or oppressed in any way, and his 
beautiful nature was not harmed by his low sur- 
roundings. 

6. But brighter days were at hand. His father had 
some money left to him, and was able to pay his debts 
and make a home for his family. 

It was a happy day when little Charles said good-bye 
to the factory and went home again. He was able to 
attend school once more, and soon became a leader in all 
boyish sports. 

His health improved, and at twelve years of age he 
was a bright, handsome boy, full of fun, but always kind 
and thoughtful of others. His books were dearer than 
ever to him, and his favorite motto was, "What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well." 

His schoolmates soon discovered his talent for story- 
telling, and would listen with interest to his tales of 
adventure, and he and several of his friends published a 
little paper. * 

7. After his school course was over, his father wished 
him to study law, and he became a clerk in a lawyer's 
office. He held the position for over a year, then decided 
to be a reporter. He spent some time working at the 
study of shorthand, studying at the same time at the 



reading room of the British Museum. In his eighteenth 
year he entered the House of Commons as reporter. 

He also found time to write for a magazine. These 
sketches were full of wit and humor, and the style was 
so new that they soon made the author famous. He 
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signed them ** Boz," a nickname which he had given in 
sport to his youngest brother. 

8. In 1836 Dickens published " Sketches by Boz " and 
*' The Pickwick Papers." These placed him at once in 
the highest rank of English authors. Many other books 
followed, and his writing increased in popularity. He 
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was always hard at work, and lived in the book he was 
writing, suffering or rejoicing with his characters. 

He was married in 1836, the year his first books were 
published, and his home was soon made glad with the 
sound of childish voices. How dear to the great man 
were these little ones, and what a gentle, loving father 
they had ! He had never shut his heart against suffering, 
and was full of sympathy for every childish sorrow. 

9. When he was a very small boy and lived in Chatham, 
he used once in a while to walk by a large old-fashioned 
house on the top of a hill called "Gadshill." He had 
a great liking for this house, perhaps because of two fine 
cedars that grew near it. 

His father used to tell him that if he worked hard he 
might live there when he was a man. After he became 
successful he bought this very house and spent many 
happy years in it. In this beautiful home he received 
his friends. 

10. He had a little chalet or summer-house where he 
wrote. He says of it: "My room is up among the 
branches of the trees; and the birds and the butterflies 
fly in and out, and the green branches shoot in at the 
open windows, and the light and shadows of the clouds 
come and go with the rest of the company." 

Many of his stories were played on the stage, and he 
gave readings from his own books. There was a wonder- 



ful charm in his voice and expression, and his hearers 
were moved to tears or laughter by the magic of his 
tones. 

He made two visits to this country, where he met with 
the heartiest reception. 

11. Dickens died on the 9th of June, 1870, in his home 
at Gadshill, and lies buried among England's honored 
dead in Westminster Abbey. 

Wreaths of flowers are placed by his fond admirers 
many times every year upon the stone that marks his 
burial place in the old Abbey. 




DICKENS' GRAVE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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THE DOLLS' DRESSMAKER. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

This is a brief extract from " Our Mutual Friend." This novel 
is not especially interesting to boys and girls save those parts of it 
which pertain to Jenny Wren, the dolls' dressmaker. Jenny is one 
of the quaintest and oddest creations of this masterly writer who 
has delineated so many lovable characters which appeal to the 
hearts of young people. 

This extract has been compiled from Book II, Chapter I, of the 
novel. 

More extended selections from this chapter and from several 
other chapters which describe Jenny Wren and her friends should 
be arranged by tlie teacher for the pupils, as time may permit. 

iin a void'a ble pre'vi ous ly scis'sors (zerz) 

dSx tSr'i if Sc'cu rate ly In c5n sid'er ate 

1. Bradley Headstone and Charley Hexam crossed 
the bridge and made along the shore toward Millbank. 
At the point where Church Street and Smith Square 
joined, there were some little quiet houses in a row. 
At one of these they stopped. 

The boy knocked at a door, and the door promptly 
opened with a spring and a click, and disclosed a child — 
a dwarf, a girl — sitting in a low, old-fashioned armchair 
which had a kind of a little working bench before it. 

"J cant get up/' said the child, "because my back 



is bad and my legs are queer. But I 'm the person of 
the house. What did you want, young man? " 

" I wanted to see my sister." 

" Many young men have sisters," returned the child. 
" Give me your name, young man." 

2. The queer little figure and the queer little face, 
with its bright gray eyes, were so sharp that the sharp- 
ness of manner seemed unavoidable ; as if, turned out of 
that mould, it must be sharp. 

" Hexam is my name." 

" Ah, indeed ? " said the person of the house. " I 
thought it might be. Your sister will be in in about a 
quarter of an hour. I am very fond of your sister. She 's 
my particular friend. And this gentleman's name ? " 

" Mr. Headstone, my schoolmaster." 

"Take a seat. And would you please to shut the 
street door first ? I can't very well do it myself." 

3. They complied in silence. The little figure went 
on with its work of gluing together certain pieces of card- 
board and thin wood, previously cut into various shapes. 

The scissors and knives upon the bench showed that the 
child herself had cut them. The bright scraps of velvet 
and silk and ribbon also strewn upon the bench showed 
that, when duly stuffed, she was to cover them smartly. 

4. The dexterity of her nimble fingers was remark- 
able. As she brought two thin edges accurately together 




by giving tliem a little bite, she would glance at her 
visitors out of the comers of her gray eyes with a look 
that outsharpened all her other sharpness. 

"You can't tell me the name of my trade, I'll he 
bound," she said, after taking several of these observa- 
tions. 

" You make pincushions," said Charley. 

" What else do I make ? " 

"Penwipers," said Bradley Headstone.. 

" Ha ! ha ! What else do I make ? You 're a school- 
master, bnt you can't tell me." 

5. "You do something with straw," he returned, 
pointing to a corner of the little bench, " but I don't 
know what." 
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" Well done. I only make pincushions and penwipers 
to use up my waste. But my straw really does belong to 
my business. Try again. What do I make with my straw?" 

" Ladies' bonnets ? " 

" Fine ladies'/' said the person of the house. " Dolls' 
— I 'm a dolls' dressmaker." 

" I hope it 's a good business ? " 

6. The person of the house shrugged her shoulders 
and shook her head. 

" No. Poorly paid. And I 'm often so pressed for 
time. I had a doll married last week and was obliged 
to work all night." 

They looked at the little creature with a wonder that 
did not diminish, and the schoolmaster said, " I 'm sorry 
your fine ladies are so inconsiderate." 

" It 's the way with them," said the person of the 
house, shrugging her shoulders again. " And they take 
no care of their clothes, and they never keep to the same 
fashions a month. I work for a doll with three daugh- 
ters. Bless you, she 's enough to ruin her husband ! " 

7. She gave a weird little laugh here, and another 
look out of the corners of her eyes. 

" Are you always as busy as you are now ? " 

^^ Busier. I'm slack just now. I finished a large 

mourning order the day before yesterday. Doll I work 

for lost a canary bird." 
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" Are you alone all day ? " asked Bradley Headstone. 
" Don't any of the neighboring children — ? " 

8. ^^ Don't talk of children ! " cried the person of the 
house with a little scream, as if the word had pricked 
her. 

" I can't bear children. I know their tricks and their 
manners. Always running about and screeching, always 
playing and fighting, always skip, skip, skipping on the 
pavement and chalking it for their games. 

"And that's not all. Ever so often calling names in 
through a person's keyhole and imitating a person's 
back and legs. No, no, no ! No children for me. Give 
me grown-ups." 

9. It was difficult to guess the age of this strange crea- 
ture, for her poor figure furnished no clew to it, and her 
face was at once so young and so old. Twelve, or at the 
most thirteen, might be near the mark. 

"I always did like grown-ups," she went on, "and 
always kept company with them. So sensible. Sit so 
quiet. Don't go prancing and capering about." 

She listened to a step outside that caught her ear, and 
there was a soft knock at the door. Pulling at a handle 
within her reach, she said, with a pleased laugh, " Now, 
here is a grown-up that 's my particular friend ! " and 
Lizzie Hexam entered the room. 

"Charley! You?" 



10. Taking her brother to her arms in the old way — 
of which he seemed a little ashamed — she saw no one 
else. 

"There, there, there! All right, my dear. See! 
Here 's Mr. Headstone come with me." 

Her eyes met those of the schoolmaster, and a mur- 
mured word of salutation passed between them. . . . 
After their departure Mr. Eugene Wrayburn called. 

11. He fell to talking playfully to Jenny Wren. "I 
think of setting up a doll, Miss Jenny," he said. 

" You had better not," replied the dressmaker. 

" Why not ? " 

" You are sure to break it. All you children do." 

"But that makes it good for trade, you know. Miss 
Wren." 

" I don't know about that," Miss Wren retorted ; " but 
you had better by half set up a penwiper and turn 
industrious and use it." 

"If we all set to work as soon as we could use our 
hands it would be all over with the dolls' dressmakers." 

" There 's something in that," replied Miss Wren. 
" You have a sort of an idea in your noddle sometimes." 
Then in a changed tone, " Talking of ideas, Lizzie, I won- 
der how it happens that when I am work, work, working 
here all alone in the summer time I smell flowers." 
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"As a commonplace individual, I should say/' sug- 
gested the schoolmaster, " that you smell flowers because 
you do smell flowers." 

12. "No, I don't," said the little creature, resting one 
arm upon the elbow of her chair, resting her chin upon 
that hand, and looking vacantly before her; "this is not 
a flowery neighborhood. It 's anything but that. And 
yet, as I sit at work, I smell miles of flowers. I smell 
roses till I think I see the rose leaves lying in heaps, 
bushels, upon the floor. 

'^ I smell fallen leaves till I put down my hand — so — 
and expect to make them rustle. I smell the white and 
the pink May in the hedges, and all sorts of flowers that 
I never was among, for I have seen very few flowers 
indeed in my life." 

"Pleasant fancies to have, Jenny dear!" said her 
friend. 

13. " So T think, Lizzie, when they come to me, and 
the birds I hear! Oh!" cried the little creature, holding 
out her hand and looking upward, " how they sing ! " 

There was something in the face and action for the 
moment quite inspired and beautiful. Then the chin 
dropped musingly upon the hand again. 

" I dare say my birds sing better than other birds and 
my flowers smell better than other flowers ; for when I 
was a little child," in a tone as if it were ages ago, "the 



children that I used to see early in the morning were 
very different from any others that I ever saw. They 
were not like me ; they were never in pain. 

" They were not like the children of the neighbors ; 
they never made me tremble all over by setting up shrill 
noises, and they never mocked me. Such numbers of 
them, too ! All in white dresses and with something 
shining on the borders and on their heads that I have 
never been able to imitate with my work, though I know 
it so well. 

14. " They used to come down in long, bright, slanting 
rows,^and say all together : ' Who is this in pain ? Who 
is this in pain?' When I told them who I was, they 
answered, ' Come play with us ! ' When I said, ' I never 
play! I can't play! ' they swept about me and took me 
up and made me light. 

" Then it was all delicious ease and rest till they laid 
me down and said, all together : ' Have patience, and we 
will come again.' 

" Whenever they came back, I used to know they 
were coming before T saw the long, bright rows by hear- 
ing them ask, all together, a long way off : ' Who is this 
in pain ? Who is this in pain ? ' And I used to cry out : 
' my blessed children, it 's poor me. Have pity on me. 
Take me up and make me light.' " 

Lizzie, who had not taken off her bonnet, rather 
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hurriedly proposed that as the room was getting dark 
they should go out into the air. 

They went out, the visitors saying good-night to the 
dolls' dressmaker, whom they left leaning back in her 
chair with her arms crossed, singing to herself in a sweet, 
thoughtful little voice. 



A STORY OF THE FLAG. 

By victor MAPES. 

pa tri 5t'ic a maze'ment 

houV^ vard 6n thu'si asm 

J. X 

1. I DO not know how you feel about the American 
flag, but it has often occurred to me that most of us have 
very little feeling about it. 

I do not mean by this that we are not patriotic — that 
we would not march up to the cannon's mouth, if we were 
called upon to do so, as quickly as the Englishman, the 
German, or anybody else. But our country is so peaceful, 
and we see so many flags drooping so lazily from flagpoles 
on the tops of big buildings, or carried on picnic parades, 
or stuck in the collars of horses, that we are very apt to 
pass by a flag without noticing it. 
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If it does chance to engage our attention, we remark, 

perhaps, that it is faded or bright, large or small, of silk 

or bunting, or something of the sort, and that is as much 

feeling as the sight of it ever inspires. 

2. At any rate that is what a little boy I know thought 
about it when he went abroad with me last May. But 
two little adventures this boy took part in, some time 
after he arrived on the other side of the ocean, have 
changed this feeling somewhat. These two adventures 
that Frank, the little boy I speak of, had in Paris were, 
perhaps, worth while telling about. 

When the Fourth of July came, we had been in Paris 
nearly two months, and during that time I think we had 
not seen a single American flag. 

3. On the morning of the Fourth, however, we walked 
out on the boulevard, and a number of flags were hanging 
out from the American shops. They looked strange to 
us, and the idea came to Frank, for the first time, that 
the United States was one of a great many nations living 
next to one another in this world — that it was his own 
nation, a kind of big family to which he belonged. The 
Fourth of July was a sort of a big family birthday, and 
the flags were out to tell the Frenchmen and everybody 
not to forget the fact. 

4. A feeling of this nature came over Frank that 
morning, and he called out " There 's another ! " every 



time a new flag came in view. He stopped two or three 
times to count the number in sight, and showed in various 
ways that he, America, and the American flag had come 
to a new relation. 

During the morning Frank's cousin George, a boy two 
or three years older than he, came to our hotel, and they 
went off together to see the sights and have a good time. 

When Frank returned and came up to the room where 
I was writing, I noticed a small American flag pin stuck 
into the lapel of his coat. 

5. " George had two," he said in answer to my ques- 
tion, " and he gave me this one. He 's been in Paris a year 
now, and he says we ought to wear them so people may 
know that we are Americans. But say. Uncle Jack, 
where do you think I got that ? " He opened a paper 
bundle he had under his arm and unrolled a weather- 
beaten American flag. 

" Where ? " asked I, supposing it had come from 
George's house. 

" We took it off Lafayette's tomb." 

I opened my eyes in astonishment, while he went on : 

6. " George says the American Consul put it on the 
tomb last Fourth of July for our government, because 
Lafayette helped us in the Revolution. 

" They ought to put on a new flag every year, George 
says," explained Frank, seeing my amazement, " on Fourth 



of July morning, but the American Consul is a new man, 
George thinks, for he forgot to do it. So we bought 
a new flag and we did it. We went to a store on the 
boulevard, and for twenty francs bought a new flag just 
like the old one. George and I each paid half. 

" There were two women and a little girl at the tomb 
when we returned, and we waited till they went away. 
Then we unrolled the new flag and took the old one oJBf 
the tomb. 

7. " We thought we ought to say something when we 
put the new flag on, but we did n't know what to say. 
George said they always made a regular speech, thanking 
Lafayette for helping us in the Revolution, but we thought 
it did n't matter much. So we just took off our hats 
when we spread the new flag on the grave, and then we 
rolled up the old flag and came away. 

" We drew lots for it afterward, and I am going to 
take it home with me. 

" Somebody ought to have done it, and as we were both 
American boys, it was all right, was n't it ? " 

Right or wrong, the flag that travelers saw on Lafay- 
ette's tomb that year as a mark of the American nation's 
respect for that great Frenchman was the one put there 
by two boys. And the flag put there the year before, 
Frank has carefully hung on the wall of his little room 
in America. 



8. Ten days after this adventure came the Fourteenth 
of July, — the great day on which the French people 
stormed the grim old Bastille and cried : " Down with 
the tyranny of kings!" 

It is much the same sort of day to the French as our 
Fourth of July is to us, only they show a great deal more 
enthusiasm. The little French boys do not shoot off fire 
crackers all day in the streets, to frighten horses, scorch 
their fingers, and make mothers anxious. 

There is a great military parade reviewed by the 
President, there are bands of music on the corners and 
public places throughout Paris ; and at night, while 
fireworks are being set off, men, women, and children 
throng the streets and dance and sing till daylight is 
about ready to share the fun. 

9. The morning of that great day George came round 
to the hotel, and I asked the two boys if they would like 
to go after lunch to see the great military parade, where 
President Carnot was going to have some thirty thousand 
French soldiers march by his stand and salute him. 

George thought it would be more fun to take a carriage 
and drive about Paris to see all the people celebrating. 
It would be hot and crowded at the review and we 
could not hope to see President Carnot, so Frank and 
I agreed with George. 

10. Before we started out, Frank suggested that we 



should buy two big flags, the same size, one American, 
red, white, and blue, and the other French, red, white, 
and blue, and take them with us. " Don't you see," he 
explained, "we will carry the American flag to show that 
we are Americans, and the French flag will show that 
we 're glad they are celebrating ! " 

So they bought the two flags, — fine large ones, — and 
Frank with the American flag sat with the coachman on 
the box, while George and I put the French flag between 
us, to fly out behind. 

11. After driving about from place to place, we found 
ourselves once more back on the boulevards, when sud- 
denly Frank gave a shout. 

" Look! " he called out, "there come some soldiers! " 

Yes, there were soldiers on horseback coming towards 
us. Then far-away shouts reached our ears from the 
crowds ahead, where the soldiers were. 

" Look at the pistols," cried Frank from the box. 
" They are holding them right up in the air. What is 
that for?" 

"They are a bodyguard," George said. "It must be 
somebody." 

" It is the President," said the coachman, as the soldiers 
came toward us at a rapid pace. 

12. We were within fifty yards of them now and could 
see everything. There in front were the two officers, 



with shining breastplates and helmets, each with a cocked 
revolver held out at arm's length. 

Behind came the President's carriage drawn by four 
coal-black horses, then two more officers with drawn 
pistols, followed by a troop of cavalry. 

On they came ! Our coachman stopped his horses. 




FRANK SkLUTES 



The people were shouting and cheering on all sides, 
" Le President ! " " Camot ! " 

He was almost abreast of us and close by when sud- 
denly I noticed he was looking in our direction, and 
all eyes were turned toward our carriage. 

It was the American flag ! 



There it was floating proudly aloft in the hands of our 
little boy in the front seat. 

13. When Frank saw the President abreast of him 
and everybody looking at his flag, without a sign of 
hesitation he stood straight, held the flag as high as 
he could, and dipped a salute to the President of the 
French Republic ! 

. The crowd cheered wildly. President Carnot moved 
forward in his seat, lifted his hat, and bowed low to 
Frank and the American flag. 

And then in a second he had passed. 

14. This flag, I think, is prized by Frank even more 
than the other, for whenever he takes anybody to his 
room, he always says first, " This is the flag that was on 
Lafayette's tomb"; and then, in a more impressive voice, 
" That is the one President Carnot took off his hat to." 

But these two flags are not the only ones that are dear 
to him. Every flag he sees on the street he realizes 
might have been on Lafayette's tomb or saluted by 
President Carnot. 
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A WELCOME TO LAFAYETTE. 

By EDWARD EVERETT. 

During the visit of Lafayette the corner-stone of the monument 
was laid at Bunker Hill, the sceile of one of the first and most 
celebrated battles of the Eevolutionary War, fought June 17, 
1775. This is a brief extract from an oration delivered by Mr. 
Everett at Cambridge in 1824. 

1. With the present year will be completed the half- 
century from that most important era in human history, 
the commencement of our Revolutionary War. 

A few still survive among us to reap the rich fruits 
of their labors and suffering, and one has yielded himself 
to the united voice of a people, and returned in his age 
to receive the gratitude of the nation to whom he devoted 
his youth.. 

2. It is recorded on the pages of American history 
that when this friend of our country applied to our com- 
missioners at Paris, in 1776, for a passage to America, 
they were obliged to answer' him that they possessed 
not the means nor the credit for providing a single 
vessel in all the ports of France. 

" Then/' exclaimed the youthful hero, " I will provide 
my own " ; and it is a literal fact that when all America 
was too poor to offer him so much as a passage to our 
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shores, he left, in his tender youth, the bosom of home, 
of happiness, of wealth, of rank, to plunge in the dust 
and blood of our struggle. 

3. Welcome, friend of our fathers, to our shores! 
Happy are our eyes that behold those venerable features. 
Enjoy a triumph such as never monarch enjoyed, — the 
assurance that throughout America there is not a bosom 
which does not beat with joy and gratitude at your name. 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to our shores ; and whither- 
soever throughout the limits of the continent your course 
shall take you, the ear that hears you shall bless you, 
the eye that sees you shall bear witness to you, and 
every tongue exclaim, with heartfelt joy, "Welcome, 
welcome, Lafayette ! " 



THE NATIONAL FLAG. 

By CHARLES SUMNER. 

Charles Sumner was one of our most prominent American 
statesmen. He was born in Boston, Mass., January, 1811, was 
graduated at Harvard, and then studied and practised law. 

In 1845 he delivered the Fourth of July oration at Boston with 
so much eloquence and force that he gained high rank as an orator. 
Five years later lie was elected to the United States Senate, and 
held that position until his death, in 1873. 

Although there were many who disagreed with his views, they 
never questioned his honor and integrity. His speeches were 



finished and scholarly, and always impressed his audience with 
his power and sincerity. He was a great and good man, and 
gained the respect of the whole country. 




1, There is the national flag! He must be cold 
indeed who can look upon its folds rippling in the 
breeze without pride of country. If he be in a foreign 
land, the flag is companionship and country itself with 
all its endearments. 

Who, as he sees it, can think of a state merely? 
Whose eyes, once fastened upon its radiant trophies, can 
fail to recognize the image of the whole nation ? 

It has been called a floating piece of poetry, and yet 
I know not if it have an intrinsic beauty beyond other 
ensigns. Its highest beauty is in what it symbolizes. 
It is because it represents all that all gaze at it with 
delight and reverence. 

2. It is a piece of bunting lifted in the air, but it 



speaks sublimely, and every part has a voice. Its stripes 
of alternate red and white proclaim the original union of 
thirteen states to maintain the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Its stars of white on a field of blue proclaim that 
union of states constituting our national constellation, 
which receives a new star with every new state. 

The two together signify union, past and present. 
The very colors have a language which was officially 
recognized by our fathers. White is for purity, red for 
valor, blue for justice ; and all together, bunting, stripes, 
stars, and colors blazing in the sky, make the flag of our 
country — to be cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld 
by all our hands. 



Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 
Fling out your field of azure blue ; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast, 
And point as Freedom's eagle flew ! 
Strain home ! lithe and quivering spars ! 
Point home, my country's flag of stars ! 

N. P. Willis. 




ALFRED TENNYSON. 

mar'vgl oils spirit ft al 

In c6r rfipti ble lau'rS tie 

1. Alfred Tennyson was bom in Somersby, England, 
on the sixth day of August, 1809. His father was the 
village rector, and there, in the white rectory house among 
the hills and beneath leafy elms, came the tiny babe who 
was destined to become the gi-eatest poet of his age. 

His mother was a gentle lady with a lively imagination, 
so kind-hearted that the bad boys of the village used 
sometimes to beat their dogs under her window in order 
to be bribed to leave off. 

2. There were twelve children in the Tennyson family, 
and they lived in a little world of their own. The seven 



boys would play that they were knights defending a 
castle or rescuing maidens. Sometimes they fought mimic 
battles, dividing themselves into two camps, each having 
a willow wand set up in its midst for a king. Each 
party tried to overthrow the other's king with a stone. 

The love of beauty was very strong in them, and they 
told marvelous tales and fancied themselves the knights 
and heroes of which they read. 

They liked to write about their play, and used to put 
the histories of their battles under the potato bowl on the 
dinner table so that their father might read them. They 
were a very happy family, and the poems in which 
Tennyson refers to early days are full of warmth and 
tenderness. 

But it was not all playtime. The children were taught 
at home and in the village school. The books surround- 
ing them in the rector's library and the pleasant home 
instruction awakened an early fondness for learning. 

3. Alfred showed thought beyond his years when 
very young. When he was five years of age, as the wind 
swept through the garden of the rectory, he spread out 
his little arms and was blown along by it, crying in great 
glee, " I hear a voice that 's speaking in the wind," and 
the voices which spoke in the babbling of the brook, the 
sighing of the pines, and the murmur of the waves soon 
shaped themselves into verse. 



Alfred always loved the sea. He heard many voices in 
its varying sounds, and the music of the restless vsraves 
awakened an answering echo in the heart of the young 
poet. He once ran bareheaded to the shore to listen to 
the moaning music of the sea. 

4. Charles Tennyson, next older than Alfred, was his 
constant companion. He, too, had poetical tastes, and 
wrote throughout his life; but his genius was less than 
his brother's. The two boys w^ere sent to the Louth 
Grammar School for a short time, but returned to 
Somersby and attended a school called "Cadney's." 
During their course there they wrote verses. 

In 1827 they carried their work to a publisher, who 
gave them twenty pounds for it and published it under 
the title of '' Poems by T^vo Brothers." The critics paid 
little attention to this work, and its sale was confined to 
the family friends. The ^vorld little dreamed that a great 
poet was springing up in its midst. 

5. The following year Charles and Alfred went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Their older brother had 
spent two years there, and had taken the college prize 
for the Greek poem. This life was a great change from 
the sleepy village of Somersby, and the influence of the 
strong, thoughtful minds gathered there was of great 
benefit to Tennyson. 

At that time there were a number of young men at 




Trinity who had unusual talent. The Tennyson boys 
found friends of their own age who had the same tastes, 
and they used to meet and tell stories and talk and plan 
for the future. Those college days were full of delight 
and profit. 

6. It was here that Alfred Tennyson met Arthur Hal- 
lam, a young man of rare sweetness of character, who 
gave promise of great genius. Hallam and Tennyson 
were soon drawn to each other in a friendship closer than 
that of the two brothers. 

Bqth young men wrote, and Tennyson afterward said, 
"He still outstripped me in the race." 



In 1829 Tennyson gained the Chancellor's goia m^v.^. 
for a poem on Timbuctoo. This poem . received praise 
from the critics, who said that it would have done honor 
to any man that ever wrote. In 1830 Tennyson published 
a little book of verses, which was most favorably received 
by some critics and ridiculed by others. 

A great sorrow was hanging over the young poet. 
Arthur Hallam, who became dearer with every passing 
year, died suddenly while at Vienna. 

" God's finger touched him, and he slept." 

7. The loss of this very dear friend stirred the young 
poet's soul to its inmost depths and turned his thoughts 
to the mysteries of life and death. For seventeen years 
he secretly relieved the burden of his grieving heart in a 
memorial poem ; but his cry of sorrow and despair grew 
more confident in the later years, and the closing verses 
expressed the confidence that the God of love made life 
and death and is King of both. 

Meanwhile he was writing other poems, and his work 
was becoming better known. The volume published in 
1842 took the world by storm. These later poems showed 
a rare skill in poetic expression and melody. They were 
full of pictures of English scenery, — the castles and 
baronial halls, the homesteads and well-kept gafdens, 
the glorious summer woods and the ever-changing sea. 



But beyond all these pictures and delicate fancies were 
spiritual feeling, heart throbs of emotion, and purity of 
thought. 

Charles Dickens was one of the first to recognize 
Tennyson's genius. He was always a great admirer of 
the poet, and writes, " Tennyson I have been reading 
again and again. What a great creature he is ! " 

8. In 1850 Tennyson gave to the world "In Memo- 
riam," his lament for Arthur Hallam. These verses 
placed him at the head of all poets of his time, and he 
was made poet laureate. That was also the year of his 
marriage to Emily Sellwood. They had long been en- 
gaged, and it was her faithful love that had brought 
gladness into his life. 

Two sons, Hallam and Lionel, were born at the beautiful 
home at Farringford. The house there is delightfully 
situated. Its park, grove, and pastures are fresh and 
green^ and stately trees grow all about the house. 

In the midst of all this beauty and comfort lived 
Tennyson, grand and noble, but always sad and gloomy. 

He lived a very quiet life, spending his time in writ- 
ing. His pen was never idle, and his last poems were as 
beautiful and full of melody as any that he ever wrote. 

9. His most famous poems are, "Maud,'* "The 
Princess," and "Idyls of the King," although some of 
his shorter poems sing themselves into many hearts. 



His poems are high and noble and full of truth as well 
as beautiful visions. No blot, no stain mars their beauty. 
His verse is the most faultless in our language, both as 
regards the music of its flow and the art displayed in the 
choice of words. As a word-painter no modern poet has 
equaled him. 

His language, although consisting for the most part of 
strong and pithy Saxon words, is yet the very perfection 
of all that is elegant and musical in the art of versifica- 
tion. 

The great Poet's faith grew brighter and more hopeful 
during the last years of his life, and when he died in 
1892 and was laid with kings and queens in Westminster 
Abbey his own words caihe to many a sorrowing heart : 

" Come away ; fOr Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 

But in a city glorious, — 
A great and distant city, — have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 

Would they could have stayed with us ! '^ 
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SIR GALAHAD. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Sir Galahad was a knight who was seeking for the Holy Grail, 
— the cup from which Christ drank at the Last Supper. 

A knight who undertook this pilgrimage must be pui-e in 
thought, word,, and deed. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel ; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

When on my goodly charger borne. 

Through dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows ere the Christmas mom. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 



The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail — 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" just and faithful knight of God! 

Ride on ! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, what e'er betide, 

Until I find the Holy Grail. 
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LITTLE ROSALIE. 

% 

(Abridged.) 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Part I. 

Mrs. Spofford was born at Calais, Me., but she has spent the 
greater part of her life in the old town of Newburyport, Mass. 
She now lives near this quaint city, in a delightful home, on the 
banks of the Merrimac River. 

She began writing when quite young, and her story "In a 
Cellar," which appeared in one of the first numbers of the " Atlantic 
Monthly," was greatly admired. Her writings show a wide range 
of reading and insight into character. 

Her magazine stories are especially fine, and are filled with 
music, beauty, and color. 

mSt 1 n^e' (a) cal cii la'tions (shiing) 

ch5c'6 lates c5n'fi den qgs 

1. It was a little "play-acting girl/' as the children's 
nurse called her. Her name, on the advertising bills 
posted up at every street corner, was " Little Rosalie "; 
and the great delight of the children was to be allowed 
to go to a matinee on a Saturday afternoon when they 
could hear and see her. 

Sometimes Little Rosalie was one character in the 
play and sometimes she was another. Once she was a 
moonlight fairy in a little white silk gown whose long 



folds fell about her feet; her soft hair was loose on her 
shoulders, a star gleamed on her forehead, and another 
star tipped the lily's stem she held for a wand. 

With her eyes uplifted and a white light on her face, 
Rosalie sang, and the children thought a little angel from 
heaven would sing and look in just that way. 

2. And when, in another scene, she came dancing 
on in short, gauzy skirts, with two butterfly wings of 
peacock feathers upon her shoulders, and, springing upon 
a cloud, went sailing up out of sight as the play ended 
with soft music, they always found it difficult thoroughly 
to believe that she was not a fairy indeed. 

" Going to see Little Rosalie," said Tom, " is n't like 
going to the theater generally. It 's — " 

" It 's just because we love her so," said Bessy. 

" And wish to see her," added Johnny. 

" And I really think she knows us now," said Maidie. 
" I should have liked so much to throw her my bunch of 
violets, if I had dared, the very last time we were there." 

3. " Mamma," said Kitten, " is she weally alive, or do 
they only wind her up and make her go?" 

" I don't believe she 's alive just as we are," said 
Fanny. " She has those lovely wings, you know." 

" She does n't have them all the time," said Joe ; " she 
does n't have them when she 's kneeling by her dying 
mother or selling the things in the street." 



"Oh, then," said Bessy, ^^ she's acting! And the 
wings are probably folded up under her ragged gown." 
" But I should think they 'd show just a little bit." 
" Well, they don't. Oh, should n't you like to know 
her, Maidie, and talk with her once? " 

4. "I am acquainted with her," said their mother. 

" You, mamma, you ? " came a chorus. " mamma, 
you can't mean so ! How did it happen ? Tell us all 
about it, please ! " 

" Is she a truly person ? " asked Kitten. 

"Yes, she is a ^ truly' person," answered their mother. 
^'She lives on a street around the corner a little way 
from the theater. She has a mother, — a very sick 
mother, — and an old grandmother and a number of 
brothers and sisters. And she takes care of all of them." 

" Takes care?" said Maidie, drawing her puzzled brows 
together. 

5. " Yes, actually takes care. In the first place, there is 
no money for the family but that which she herself earns. 
And more than that. This lovely little fairy creature 
who seems to you a being of wings and colors, of light, 
music, and grace, rises in the morning and makes the 
fire and dresses the children, — they are all younger than 
she herself. 

" Then she prepares the breakfast and makes her mother 
comfortable, helps her poor old grandmother, and arranges 



the rooms. Some of the younger ones help her in that. 
And then she goes to rehearsal; that is, to the empty 
theater, where they practice portions of the evening work, 
with nobody to look on or applaud. 



LITTLE ROSALIE AT HOME. 



6, " Well, then, rehearsal over," resumed their mother, 
with a smile, " our Little Rosalie goes to market, and 
comes home, gets dinner, and clears it away. And if 
she has a new part to learn, she sits down to study it. 
She has to practice her dances sometimes for hours, and 
her songs, too. Oh, she works every day for many 
hours harder than you ever worked any hour in your 
lives. 

" When the play is over she comes out of the stage 



door into the night. It is often snowy and slippery, or 
dark and muddy from a heavy rain, with not a star to be 
seen. Sometimes she has a little supper with her grand- 
mother before she creeps into bed, tired out ; but often 
she goes to bed hungry." 

7. '^0 mamma/' cried Maidie, with tears in her sweet 
eyes, " I think it is so cruel. If she could only come and 
live with us ! " 

^^And what would become then of her mother and 
grandmother, of her sisters and brothers? They have 
nobody but Rosalie to do anything for them, and would 
have to go to the almshouse or die of starvation if it 
were not for her earnings." 

"Oh, I forgot!" 

" Papa could take care of them ! " exclaimed Johnny. 

"There are people worse off than these," resumed 
mamma ; " people who have n't even any Rosalie to earn 
money for them. And such people need all the time and 
money that papa and I have to spare." 

8. "But it all seems so strange," said Fanny, "that I 
can't get quite used to it. She lives around the corner 
there, in some rooms, and cooks and sweeps and sews, 
and has a mother and brothers and sisters as we do ? " 

" Yes, and I suppose her mother's heart aches to have 
poor little Rosalie doing so much; no doubt she often 
grieves over it. All the children look upon Rosalie as 



we do, before they go to see ' Little Rosalie/ Oh, if I 
could but be as useful in the world as she is — " 

And there Maidie stopped her confidences, for the 
faintly murmured assents showed that Bessy would soon 
be sound asleep in spite of herself. 



LITTLE ROSALIE. 

Part II. 



8r'ches (kgs) tra siif fi'cient (fish ent) 

pir qu 8t'ting ad'mi ra ble 

1. What a merry party it was that set out for the 
" Old Prospero " that frosty Saturday afternoon. Some- 
thing detained the mother at home ; but Aunt Nan went 
in her place, and there was Nurse and Aunt-Lydia and 
— the door-keeper laughed to see the rest of them ; he 
did n't pretend to count them, and so why should I ? 

Maidie laughed, though, — she could n't help it, — 
when Aunt Lydia, after settling herself, took a phial of 
water from her muff. 

" There ! " said Aunt Lydia. " I never go to the theater 
without it. For, you know, if there should be a fire and 
one were in danger of suffocating from the smoke, only 
let the handkerchief be wet in cold water and held over 



the mouth and nose and one can breathe through that 
and keep alive a great while longer." 

2. "Nonsense, Lydia!" said Aunt Nan. "What do 
you want to frighten the children for?" 

But as Maidie heard Aunt Lydia her eyes grew bigger 
and bigger, so big that she could see only the daily 
danger in which Little Rosalie lived. But after awhile, 
and when Little Rosalie had come on the scene, Maidie 
forgot that trouble in her present delight. 

She was rapt in seeing a huge blossom open and let 
Rosalie out, to the sound of soft music. She leaned far 
from the box in her forgetful gazing ; and soon it seemed 
as though Rosalie, whirling very near, gave them a smile of 
recognition, and then none of the children had either eyes 
or thoughts for anything but this floating, flashing sylph. 

At that monxent a child down in the audience cried 
about something and diverted from the stage the glances 
of the audience, — the glances of all but Maidie. In that 
brief moment her eye beheld a dreadful sight. 

Some one on the stage, however, had seen it, and the 
next instant down rolled the drop scene and hid the stage 
from view. 

3. But not a moment too soon. For a spark had shot 
out and one little flame had sprung up and another had 
followed it, racing and chasing upwards till a hundred 
tiny tongues of fire were flying up the inner drapery 



and far aloft. At the same instant some one in the back 
of the audience shouted " Fire ! " 

It is a terrible sound in a crowded building. It made 
Aunt Lydia's heart stop beating for a second, and then 
she began to cry, in spite of Aunt Nan's calm voice, and 
to huddle the children together to rush for the door. 

But it came upon Maidie in that moment that if every- 
body rushed to the door at once nobody could get there. 
Those in front would be crowded and knocked down 
by others pilmg upon them, and all buried under one 
another, stifled and killed, — so that fire itself could do 
no more. 

Oh, why was there nobody to prevent it? If papa 
were but there ! Oh, thank Heaven, thank Heaven, he 
was not, — if there was no escape ! Could nobody hinder ? 

4. This was all realized in two breaths. And in a third 
breath the drop scene was pulled aside a trifle, some of 
the orchestra took up the music that had stopped for 
only a few beats, and out bounded Little Rosalie with her 
long scarf and basket, spinning and pirouetting halfway 
across the stage, and pausing in the middle of the 
prettiest attitude of the " Great Bonbon Act." 

Out of the charming basket on her arm she caught and 
whirled hundreds of bonbons as far as her hand could 
throw them among the babies in the audience. 

The thought rushed into Maidie's mind that the stage 



people were afraid of the panic and the crush, and so had 
sent Little Rosalie out with the bonbons to dance as if 
nothing were the matter, hoping thus to prevent the 
sudden attempt of so many to get out at once. 

5. For Maidie herself had seen the fire. And she knew 
it was actually in there, climbing higher and higher ; and 
she could hear from where she was the breathless move- 
ments of those behind the curtain who were trying to 
smother it. 

But something else rushed over Maidie, too. It was 
that if Little Rosalie stayed there another moment she 
would herself be burned alive, and then what would 
become of the mother and the grandmother and the 
twins, who had nobody but Rosalie in the whole wide 
world ? 

And before Maidie fairly knew what she was doing 
she sprang from the box — it was but a single step — 
and had run across the stage before all the people and 
had clasped Little Rosalie, crying quickly and softly, — 

"Oh, run, run, Little Rosalie, run! Save yourself! 
For I really saw the fire! And," as Rosalie did not 
nm, "what will they do at home without you if you 
are killed here ? And there are so many of us at home 
that nobody will miss me very much ! I will stay instead 
of you ! " 

6. Poor Maidie ! As if her staying would have been 
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of the least use ! But she never thought of that. She 
only thought that if some child must stay there it would 
better be she than Rosalie. And even while she pleaded 
up went the great drop scene, rolling to the top, and out 
flocked all the players of the scene. 

And then a group of the strangest looking people were 
caressing Maidie, and little Rosalie herself was hanging 
on her neck one moment, and somebody took her by the 
hand and led her round by some back way to the box 
again. 

Aunt Lydia was just resuming her seat, but was still 
quite determined to go out and take the children with 
her. The children were quite as determined not to go. 
And, indeed, their pleadings finally carried the day. 

7. But that night Maidie's father came into the room 
where she lay in her little bed much too excited to sleep. 
"It was one of the bravest things I ever heard of, — 
Little Rosalie's act," said he. "Such a child as that 
must not be wasted. And a subscription is to be taken 
up that will bring a sufficient sum to complete her 
education in whatever way is thought best." 

" Oh, you don't mean so, papa! " came a chorus from 
all the beds. " Oh, how glad I am ! And to take care 
of all her folks at home, too, papa ?" 

" But as for you, my little darling," continued her 
father to Maidie, "how could you possibly think you 



were of so little use at home as to be willing to break 
our hearts by risking the loss of your life ? What if I 
had come home to-night and found no Maidie to meet 
me?" 

8. And Maidie started up and threw her arms about 
her father, touched to the heart by her sudden feeling 
of what his grief might have been. " I want you never 
to forget, little daughter/' he went on, " that you are of 
great and important use in the family. Are you not my 
little comforter ? 

" How are all these children to grow up without the 
example and the care of their eldest sister ? Our duties 
all begin at home. Heroic actions are great and admi- 
rable. But there are other actions just as admirable. 

" Among these are the daily acts of duty done, with 
which you make life pleasant and easy for your mother 
and me, for Tom, for Kitten, and for all of us. When 
I remember that I never saw my Maidie out of temper 
in my life — " 

9. "Nor heard her speak rudely to any one," inter- 
rupted the listening Bessy. 

"Nor knew of her telling anything but the truth," 
cried Tom from the other room. 

" Nor heard her say ' I can't ' when you ask her to tie 
your ribbons or to do your sum or to find your needle," 
added Fanny. 



^^Nor knew her to do anything but to try to make 
everybody about her happy and keep her own sweet 
soul white in the eyes of Heaven/' continued her father. 
" When I remember this of Maidie, I think all this daily 
service is of as much worth as the one heroic deed that 
risks life to save the lives of others." 



DOWN TO SLEEP. 

By HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

November woods are bare and still ; 

November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning chill; 

The morning snow is gone by night ; 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie " down to sleep." 

I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch. 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sounds there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 

When all wild things lie " down to sleep.'* 



Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of " good-night." 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie " down to sleep." 

November woods are bare and still; 

November days are bright and good ; 
Life's noon burns up life's morning chill ; 

Life's night rests feet which long have stood; 

Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 
The mother will not fail to keep. 
Where we can lay us " down to sleep." 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
From "David Copperfield." 

This is a selection from Chapter LV of "David Copperfield," 
Dickens' masterpiece. This chapter contains the famous descrip- 
tion of a great storm at Yarmouth. Ham Peggotty, one of the 
noblest characters in Dickens, attempts to reach the wreck and 
loses his life. Other parts of this chapter should be read to the 
pupil in connection with this brief extract. 

5g 1 taction (shun) m'fi nite If 

un'dti lat ing in ter'mi na ble 

tti miil'tu oils If m c5n Qeiv'a ble 

Sx'i gen qf c5m mti ni ca'tion (shiin) 

pro di'gious an tiQ^i pa tive 

1. I PUT up at an old inn at Yarmouth and went down 
to look at the sea, staggering along the street which was 
strewn with sand and seaweed and with flying blotches 
of sea foam, afraid of falling slates and tiles and holdinr^ 
by people I met at angry corners. 

Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, 
but half the people of the town lurking behind buildings; 
some now and then braving the fury of the storm to look 
away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in 
trying to get zigzag back. 
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Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which 
there was too much reason to think might have foundered 
before they could run in anywhere for safety. 

2. Grizzled old sailors were among the people, shaking 
their heads as they looked from water to sky and mut- 
tering to one another. Even stout mariners, disturbed 
and anxious, leveled their glasses at the sea from behind 
places of shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, 
the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, con- 
founded me. As the high, watery walls came rolling in, 
and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if 
the least would ingulf the town. 

As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it 
seemed to scoop out a deep cave in the beach, as if its 
purpose were to undermine the earth. When some white- 
headed billows thundered on and dashed themselves to 
pg^eces before they reached the land, every fragment of 
the late whole seemed possessed by the full might of 
its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition 
of another monster. 

3. Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulat- 
ing valleys (with a solitary stormbird sometimes skim- 
ming through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of 



water shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
sound. 

Every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, 
to change its shape and place, and beat another shape 
and place away ; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its 
towers and buildings, rose and fell ; the clouds flew fast 
and quick ; I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of 
all nature. 

4. Not finding Ham among the people, I made my 
way to his house. It was shut, and as no one answered 
to my knocking, I went, by backways and by-lanes, to 
the yard where he worked. I learned there that he had 
gone to Lowestoft to meet some sudden exigency of ship- 
repairing in which his skill was required, but that he 
would be back to-morrow morning in good time. 

I went back to the inn ; and when I had washed and 
dressed, and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o'clock 
in the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes by the 
coffee-room fire when the waiter, coming to stir it, told 
me that two colliers had gone down, with all hands, a 
few miles away; and that some other ships had been seen 
laboring hard in the Roads and trying in great distress 
to keep off shore. 

5. If such a wind could rise, I think it was rising. 
The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, 
the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of 



the very house that sheltered me, and the prodigious 
tumult of the sea were more fearful than in the morning. 
But there was now a great darkness besides, and that 
invested the storm with new terrors, real and fanciful. 
At length, the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock on 
the wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved to 
go to bed. 

6. When I awoke it was broad day — eight or nine 
o'clock ; the storm was raging, and some one was knock- 
ing and calling at my door. 

"What is the matter?" I cried. 

" A wreck ! Close by ! " 

I sprang out of bed, and asked, " What wreck?" 

" A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit 
and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her ! It's 
thought, down on the beach, she'll go to pieces every 
moment." 

7. The excited voice went clamoring along the stair- 
case ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as 
I could and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in 
one direction to the beach. I ran the same way, outstrip- 
ping a good many, and soon came facing the wild sea. 
Having upon it the additional agitation of the whole 
night, it was infinitely more terrific than when I had 
seen it last. 
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8. In the difficulty of hearing anything but the wind 
and waves, and in the crowd and the unspeakable con- 
fusion and my first breathless efforts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
the wreck and saw nothing but the foaming heads of the 
great waves. 

A half-dressed boatman standing next to me pointed 
with his bare arm (a tattooed arrow on it, pointing in 
the same direction) to the left. Then I saw it close in 
upon us. 

One mast was broken short off six or eight feet from 
the deck and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of 
sail and rigging ; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and 
beat, — which she did without a moment's pause and 
with a violence quite inconceivable, — beat the side as 
if it would stave it in. 

9. Some efforts were even then being made to cut this 
portion of the wreck away ; for as the ship, which was 
broadside on, turned toward us in her rolling, I plainly 
descried her people at work with axes. 

But a great cry, which was audible even above the 
wind and water, rose from the shore at this moment; 
the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean 
breach and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, 
heaps of such toys into the boiling surge. 

10. The second mast was yet standing, with the rags 



of a rent sail and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
flapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same 
boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted in 
and struck again. 

I understood him to add that she was parting amid- 
ships, and I could readily suppose so, for the rolling and 
beating were too tremendous for any human work to 
suffer long. 

There was a bell on board, and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now show- 
ing us the whole sweep of her deck as she turned on her 
beam-ends toward the shore, now nothing but her keel 
as she sprang wildly over and turned toward the sea, the 
bell rang and its sound was borne toward us on the wind. 

11. Again we lost her, and again she rose. The life- 
boat had been bravely manned an hour ago and could 
do nothing; and as no man would be so desperate as to 
attempt to wade off with a rope and establish a com- 
munication with the shore, there was nothing left to try. 

All at once I noticed that some new sensation moved 
the people on the beach and saw them part and Ham 
coming breaking through them to the front. I ran to 
him, held him back with both arms, and implored the 
men not to let him stir from off that sand ! I might as 
hopefully have entreated the wind. 

12. I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some 



distance, where the people around me made me stay, 
urging, as I confusedly perceived, that he was bent on 
going, with help or without, and that I should endanger 
the precautions for his safety by troubling those with 
whom they rested. 

I don't know what I answered or what they rejoined ; 
but I saw them hurrying on the beach and men running 
with ropes from a capstan that was there, and penetrat- 
ing into a circle of figures that hid him from me. 

Then I saw him standing alone in a seaman's frock 
and trousers, a rope in his hand or slung to his wrist, 
another round his body, and several of the best men 
holding at a little distance to the latter, which he laid 
out himself, slack upon the shore at his feet. 

13. The wreck was breaking up. I saw that she was 
parting in the middle and that the life of the solitary man 
upon the mast hung by a thread. Still he clung to it. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him and the storm before, 
until there was a great retiring wave, when, with a back- 
ward glance at those who held the rope which was made 
fast round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a 
moment was buffeting with the water, rising with the 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the foam, 
then drawn again to land. They hauled in hastily. 

14. He was hurt, but he took no thought of that. He 




seemed hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving 
him more free — or so I judged from the motion of his 
arm — and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, 
borne in toward the shore, borne on toward the ship, 
striving hard and valiantly. The distance was nothing, 
but the power of the sea and wind made the strife deadly. 

At length he neared the wreck. He was so near that 
with one more of his vigorous strokes he would be cling- 
ing to it, when a high, green, vast hillside of water 
moved on shoreward from beyond the ship. He seemed 
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to leap up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was 
gone ! 

15. Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a 
mere cask had been broken, in running to the spot where 
they were hauling in. Consternation was in every face. 
They drew him to my very feet — insensible, dead. 

He was carried to the nearest house ; and, no one pre- 
venting me now, I remained near him, busy while every 
means of restoration was tried ; but he had been beaten 
to death by the great wave, and his generous heart was 
stilled forever. 



MAGGIE TULLIVER AND THE GYPSIES. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 
From " The Mill on the Floss." 

Marian C. Evans, known to the literary world by her pen-name 
of " George Eliot," was born in the north of England about 1820. 
She was an odd child and a great pet of her father, who delighted 
in her quaint speeches and thoughts. She had a brother, three 
years older than herself, who was very dear to her, and the little 
girl would follow him about the farm, with eyes full of love and 
admiration. 

In her novel " The Mill on the Floss " is a picture of their early 
home life, Maggie and Tom being herself and her brother. 

Her school life began when she was five years old, but she learned 
slowly. In her ninth year she was sent to a larger school and 
began to love her books, reading everything she could find. She 
was full of enthusiasm for all that was brave and heroic, and 
thirsty for knowledge. 
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During her girlhood she went to London and there took a course 
of severe study. She did not begin writing for the public until 
she was over thirty, "Adam Bede," 
her first book, being published in 
1857. 

Her pen was busy the rest of her 
life, and she took her place as one 
of the ablest EngUsh writers. She 
wrote a large number of novels, each 
making her more famous. 

Her genius is best shown in her / 
pictures of country life and studies . 
of character. Her busy life closed in 
1880. 




Maooie Tulliveb was an odd little girl, but she was devoted to 
her brother Tom. A pretty little cousin named Lucy was visiting 
at her house, and Tom paid so much attention to her that Ma^e 
was neglected. 

This made her so angry that she pushed Lucy into the mud and 
then ran away, thinking she would go and live with the gypsies. 
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1. The gypsies, Maggie considered, would gladly receive 
her and pay her much respect on account of her superior 
knowledge. She had once mentioned her views on thia 
point to Tom, and suggested that he should stain his 
face brown and they should run away together; but 
Tom rejected the scheme with contempt, observing that 



gypsies were thieves and hardly got anything to eat and 
had nothing to drive but a donkey. 

To-day, however, Maggie thought her misery had 
reached a point at which gypsydom was her only refuge, 
and she rose from her seat on the roots of the tree with 
the sense that this was a great crisis in her life; she 
would run straight away till she came to Dunlow Com- 
mon, where there would certainly be gypsies, and cruel 
Tom and the rest of her relations who found fault with 
her should never see her any more. 

2. She thought of her father as she ran along, but 
she reconciled herself to the idea of parting with him by 
determining that she would secretly send him a letter by 
a small gypsy, who would run away without telling where 
she was, and just let him know that she was well and 
happy and always loved him very much. 

Maggie soon got out of breath with running and 
stopped to pant a little, reflecting that running away was 
not a pleasant thing until one had got quite to the com- 
mon where the gypsies were. But her resolution had not 
abated ; she presently passed through the gate into the 
lane, not knowing where it would lead her. 

3. She was used to wandering about the fields by her- 
self, and was less timid there than on the highroad. 
Sometimes she had to climb over high gates, but that 
was a small evil ; she was getting out of reach very. fast. 



At lastj however, the green fields came to an end, and 
Maggie found herself looking through the bars of a gate 
into a lane with a wide margin of grass on each side of it. 

She crept through the bars of the gate and walked on 
with new spirit, though not without haunting images of 
a highwayman with a pistol and a blinking dwarf in 
yellow with a mouth from ear to ear; for poor little 
Maggie had at once the timidity of an active imagina- 
tion and the daring that comes from impulse. 

4. It was not without a leaping of the heart that she 
caught sight of a small pair of bare legs sticking up, feet 
uppermost, by the side of a hillock. It was a boy asleep ; 
and Maggie trotted along faster and more lightly, lest 
she should wake him. 

It did not occur to her that he was one of her friends, 
the g3rpsies, who in all probability would have very 
genial manners. But the fact was so, for at the next 
bend in the lane Maggie actually saw the little semi- 
circular black tent, with the blue smoke rising before it, 
which was to be her refuge. 

She even saw a tall female figure by the column of 
smoke, — doubtless the gypsy mother, who provided the 
tea and other groceries; it was astonishing to herself 
that she did not feel more delighted. 

5. It was plain she had attracted attention, for the 
tall figure, who proved to be a young woman with a 
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baby on her arm, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie 
looked up in the new face rather tremblingly as it 
approached. 

'' My little lady, where are you going to ? " the gypsy 
said, in a tone of coaxing deference. 

It was delightful and just what Maggie expected ; the 
gypsies saw at once that she was a little lady, and were 
prepared to treat her accordingly. 

" Not any farther," said Maggie, feeling as if she were 
saying what she had rehearsed in a dream. " I 'm come 
to stay with you, please." 

" That 's pretty ; come, then. Why, what a nice little 
lady you are, to be sure," said the gypsy, taking her by 
the hand. Maggie thought her very agreeable, but 
wished she had not been so dirty. 

6. There was quite a group round the fire when they 
reached it. An old gypsy woman was seated on the 
ground; two small shock-headed children were lying 
prone and resting on their elbows, and a placid donkey 
was bending his head over a tall girl, who, lying on her 
back, was scratching his nose and indulging him with a 
bite of excellent stolen hay. 

The slanting sunlight fell kindly upon them, and the 
scene was very pretty and comfortable, Maggie thought, 
only she hoped they would soon set out the tea-cups. 
Everything would be quite charming when she had 



taugKt the gypsies to use a washing-basin and to feel an 
interest in books. 

7. It was a little confusing, though, that the young 
woman began to speak to the old one in a language which 
Maggie did not understand, while the tall girl who was 
feeding the donkey sat up and stared at her without 
offering any salutation. At last the old woman said : 

"What, my pretty lady, are you come to stay with 
us? Sit ye down and tell us where you come from." 

It was just like a story; Maggie liked to be called 
pretty lady and treated in this way. She sat down and 
said: 

" I 'm come from home because I 'm unhappy, and I 
mean to be a gypsy. I '11 live with you, if you like, and 
I can teach you a great many things." 

8. '' Such a clever little lady," said the woman with 
the baby, sitting down by Maggie and allowing baby to 
crawl ; " and such a pretty bonnet and frock," she added, 
taking off Maggie's bonnet and looking at it, while she 
made an observation in the unknown language to the old 
woman. The tall girl snatched the bonnet and put it 
on her own head hind-foremost, with a grin ; but Maggie 
was determined not to show any weakness on this 
subject. 

"I don't want to wear a bonnet," she said; "I'd 
rather wear a red handkerchief like yours," 



" Oh, what a nice little lady ! — and rich, I 'm sure," 
said the old woman. " Did n't you live in a beautiful 
house at home ? " 

9. " Yes, my home is pretty, and I 'm very fond of the 
river where we go fishing; but I 'm often very unhappy. 
I should have liked to bring my books with me, but I 
came away in a hurry, you know. But I can tell you 
almost everything there is in my books, I 've read them 
so many times, and that will amuse you. And I can tell 
you something about geography, too — that 's about the 
world we live in — very useful and interesting. Did you 
ever hear about Columbus ? " 

10. Maggie's eyes had begun to sparkle and her 
cheeks to flush — she was really beginning to instruct 
the gypsies and gaining great influence over them. 
The gypsies themselves were not without amazement 
at this talk, though their attention was divided by the 
contents of Maggie's pocket, which the friend at her 
right hand had by this time emptied without attracting 
her notice. 

'^ Is that where you live, my little lady ? " said the old 
woman at the mention of Columbus. 

"Oh, no!" said Maggie, with some pity; "Columbus 
was a very wonderful man who found out half the world, 
and they put chains on him, and treated him very badly, 
you know — it's in my catechism of geography — but 
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perhaps it 's rather too long to tell before tea. I want 
my tea so." 

11. ^^Why, she's hungry, poor little lady," said the 
younger woman. "Give her some o* the cold victual. 
You 've been walking a good way, I '11 be bound, my 
dear. Where 's your home ? " 

" It 's Dorlcote Mill, a good way off," said Maggie. 
" My father is Mr. TuUiver ; but we must n't let him 
know where I am, else he '11 fetch me home again. 
Where does the queen of the gypsies live?" 

" What ! do you want to go to her, my little lady ? " 
said the younger woman. 

" No," said Maggie ; " I 'm only thinking that if she 
isn't a very good queen you might be glad when she 
died and you could choose another. If I was a queen, 
I 'd be a very good queen and kind to everybody." 

" Here 's a bit o' nice victual, then," said the old 
woman, handing to Maggie a lump of dry bread, which 
she had taken from a bag of scraps, and a piece of cold 
bacon. 

12. "Thank you," said Maggie, looking at the food 
without taking it ; " but will you give me some bread 
and butter and tea instead ? I don't like bacon." 

" We 've no tea nor butter," said the old woman, with 
something like a scowl, as if she were getting tired of 
coaxing. 



"Oh, a little bread and treacle would do/' said 
Maggie. 

" We Ve no treacle/' said the old woman crossly ; 
whereupon there followed a sharp dialogue between the 
two women in their unknown tongue, and one of the 
small children snatched at the bread and bacon and 
began to eat it. 

At this moment the tall girl, who had gone a few 
yards off, came back and said something which pro- 
duced a strong effect. The old woman, seeming to for- 
get Maggie's hunger, poked the skewer into the pot with 
new vigor, and the younger crept under the tent and 
reached out some platters and spoons. 

13. Maggie trembled a little and was afraid the tears 
would come into her eyes. But the springing tears were 
checked by a new terror when two men came up. The 
elder of the two carried a bag, which he flung down, 
addressing the women in a loud and scolding tone, while 
a black cur ran barking up to Maggie and threw her into 
a tremor. 

Maggie felt that it was impossible she should ever be 
queen of these people or ever communicate to them 
amusing and useful knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be inquiring about 
Maggie, for they looked at her, and the tone of the con- 
versation became of that kind which implies curiosity oix 



one side and the power of satisfying it on the other. At 
last the younger woman said, in her coaxing tone : 

" This nice little lady 's come to live with us; aren*t 
you glad ? " 

14. " Ay, very glad," said the younger, who was looking 
at Maggie's silver thimble and other small matters that 
had been taken from her pocket. He returned them all, 
except the thimble, to the younger woman, and she 
immediately restored them to Maggie's pocket, while the 
men seated themselves and began to attack the contents 
of the kettle, — a stew of meat and potatoes, — which had 
been taken off the fire and turned out into a yellow platter. 

Maggie began to think that Tom must be right about 
the gypsies ; they must certainly be thieves, unless the 
man meant to return her thimble by and by. She 
would willingly have given it to him, for she was not at 
all attached to her thimble; but the idea that she was 
among thieves prevented her from feeling any comfort in 
the revival of attention toward her. All thieves except 
Robin Hood were wicked people. The woman saw that 
she was frightened. 

15. "We 've got nothing nice for a lady to eat," said 
the old woman, in her coaxing tone. "And she's so 
hungry, sweet little lady." 

" Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o' this," said 
the younger woman, handing some of the stew on a 



brown dish with an iron spoon to Maggie, who, remem- 
bering that the old woman had seemed angry with her 
for not liking the bread and bacon, dared not refuse the 
stew, though fear had chased away her appetite. 

If her father would but come by in the gig and take her 
up ! Or even if Jack the Giant-killer, or Mr. Greatheart, 
or St. George, who slew the dragon on the half-pennies, 
would happen to pass that way ! But Maggie thought 
with a sinking heart that these heroes were never seen in 
the neighborhood of St. Ogg's. Nothing very wonderful 
ever came there. 

16. Her ideas about the gypsies had undergone a rapid 
modification in the last five minutes. From having con- 
sidered them very respectful companions, she had begun 
to think that they meant perhaps to kill her as soon 
as it was dark. It was no use trying to eat the stew, 
and yet the thing she most dreaded was to o£Eend the 
gypsies- 

" What ! you don't like the smell of it, my dear," said 
the young woman, observing that Maggie did not even 
take a spoonful of the stew. " Try a bit, come." 

"No, thank you," said Maggie, trying to smile in a 
friendly way. "I haven't time, I think; it seems 
getting darker. I think I must go home now and come 
again another day, and then I can bring you a basket 
with some jam tarts and nice things." 



17. Maggie rose from her seat; but her hope sank 
when the old gypsy woman said, '' Stop a bit, stop a bit, 
little lady ; we '11 take you home, all safe, when we 've 
done supper. You shall ride home like a lady." 

Maggie sat down again, with little faith in this prom- 
ise, though she presently saw the tall girl putting a bridle 
on the donkey and throwing a couple of bags on his 
back. 

" Now, then, little missis," said the younger man, ris- 
ing and leading the donkey forward, " tell us where you 
live ; what 's the name o' the place ? " 

^^Dorlcote Mill is my home," said Maggie eagerly. 
" My father is Mr. Tulliver ; he lives there." 

^^ What! a big mill a little way this side o' St. Ogg's?" 

" Yes," said Maggie. " Is it far o£E ? I think I should 
like to walk there, if you please." 

18. "No, no, it'll be getting dark; we must make 
haste. And the donkey '11 carry you as nice as can be ; 
you '11 see." 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke and set her on the 
donkey. 

" Here 's your pretty bonnet," said the younger woman, 
putting that recently despised but now welcome article 
of costume on ^Maggie's head ; " and you '11 say we 've 
been very good to you, won't you? and what a nice little 
ladj we said you was ? " 



" Oh, yes, thank you/' said Maggie. " I 'm very much 
obliged to you. But I wish you 'd go with me, too." She 
thought anything was better than going with one of the 
dreadful men alone. 

^'Ah! you're fondest o' me, aren't you?" said the 
woman. " But I can't go; you'll go too fast for me." 

19. It now appeared that the man also was to be 
seated on the donkey, holding Maggie before him. 
When the woman had patted her on the back and said 
"Good-bye," the donkey, at a strong hint from the man's 
stick, set off at a rapid walk along the lane toward the 
point Maggie had come from an hour ago. The tall 
girl and the rough urchin, also furnished with sticks, 
obligingly escorted them for the first hundred yards, 
with much screaming and thwacking. 

Much terrified was poor Maggie in this entirely natu- 
ral ride on a short-paced donkey, with a gypsy behind 
her, who considered that he was earning half a crown. 

The red light of the setting sun seemed to have a por- 
tentous meaning, with which the alarming bray of the 
second donkey with the log on its foot must surely have 
some connection. 

20. Two low, thatched cottages — the only houses they 
passed in this lane — seemed to add to its dreariness; 
they had no windows to speak of, and the doors were 
closed. It was probable that they were inhabited by 
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THE SHELL. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine. 
Made so fairily well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 

What is it? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can. 
The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn. 
Void of the living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 
Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water world? 



Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger nail on the sand ! 
Small, but a work divine! 
Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 
Here on the Breton strand! 



THE TWO HERD-BOYS. 

(Abridged.) 
By bayard TAYLOR. 

mSn ti fSc'ture m tSl'li genqe 

Ss tab'lish ments coun'te nanqe 

grSsch'en ko'bSlds 

tAa'ler dis m clined' 

1. When I was in Germany I spent several weeks of 
the summer time in a small town among the Thuringian 
Mountains. There is not much farming land. The men 
cut wood, the women spin flax and bleach linen, and the 
children gather berries, tend cattle on the high mountain 
pastures, or act as guides to the summer travelers. 



A great many find employment in the manufactm^e of 
toys, for which there are several establishments in this 
region, producing annually many thousands of crying 
and speaking dolls, bleating lambs, barking dogs, and 
roaring lions. 

2. Behind the town where I lived, there was a spur of 
the mountains, crowned by the walls of a castle built by 
one of the dukes who ruled over that part of Saxony 
eight or nine hundred years ago. 

In many places the forest had been cut away, leaving 
open tracts where the sweet mountain grass grew thick 
and strong, and where there were always masses of 
heather, harebells, foxgloves, and wild pinks. 

Every morning all the cattle of the town were driven 
up to these pastures, each animal with a bell hanging to 
its neck, and the sound of so many hundred bells tinkling 
all at once made a chime which could be heard at a long 
distance. 

3. One of my favorite walks was to mount to the 
ruined castle and pass beyond it to the flowery pasture 
slopes, from which I had a wide view of the level country 
to the north and the mountain ridges on both sides. 

One day during my ramble I came upon two smaller 
herds of cattle, each tended by a single boy. They were 
near each other, but not on the same pasture, for there 
was a deep hollow, or dell, between. 



As "I came out of a thicket upon the clearing on one 
side of the hollow, the herd-boy tending the cattle nearest 
to me was sitting among the grass and singing with all 
his might the German song commencing, 

" Tra, ri, ro ! 
The summer 's here, I know ! '' 

His back was towards me, but I noticed that his elbows 
were moving very rapidly. Curious to learn what he 
was doing, I slipped quietly around some bushes to a 
point where I could see him distinctly, and found that 
he was knitting a woolen stocking. Presently he lifted 
his head, looked across to the opposite pasture, and cried 
out, " Hans ! the cows ! " 

4. I looked also, and saw another boy of about the 
same age start up and run after his cattle,- the last one of 
which was entering the forests. Then the boy near me 
gave a glance at his own cattle, which were quietly 
grazing on the slope a little below him, and went on 
with his knitting. 

I prevailed upon him to tell me his name and age. 
He was called Otto and was twelve years old ; his father 
was a woodcutter, and his mother spun and bleached 
Hnen. 

'' And how much," I asked him, '' do you get for tak- 
ing care of the cattle?" 



5. ^^I am to have five thalers" (about four dollars), he 
answered, " for the whole summer. But it does n't go to 
me ; it 's for father. But then I make a good many 
groschen by knitting, and that's for my winter clothes. 

" Last year I could buy a coat, and this year I want to 
get enough for trousers and new shoes. Since the cattle 
know me so well, I have only to talk and they mind me ; 
and that, you see, gives me plenty of time to knit." 

'' I see," I said ; " it 's a very good arrangement. I 
suppose the cattle over on the other pasture don't know 
their boy ? He has not got them all out of the woods 

yet." 

"Yes, they know him," said Otto, ^^and that's the 
reason they slip away. But then cattle mind some per- 
sons better than others ; I 've seen that much." 

6. Here he stopped talking and commenced knitting 
again. He evidently wanted to make the most of his 
time. Then I again looked across the hollow, where 
Hans — the other boy — had at last collected his cows. 

He stood on the top of a rock flinging stones down the 
steep slope. When he had no more he stuck his hands 
in his pockets and whistled loudly to draw Otto's atten- 
tion ; but the latter pretended not to hear. 

7. A few days afterwards I went up to the pasture 
again, and came, by chance, to the head of the little dell 
dividing the two herds. The first object which attracted 



my attention was Otto, knitting, as usual, beside his herd 
of cows. 

Then I turned to the other side to discover what Hans 
was doing. His cattle this time were not straying ; but 
neither did he appear to be minding them in the least. 
He was walking on the mountain side with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

Sometimes he would walk on, pull a blue flower and 
then a yellow one, look at them sharply, and throw them 
away. " What is he after ? " I said to myself. 

8. The cattle were no doubt acquainted with his ways 
(it is astonishing how much intelligence they have!) 
and they immediately began to move towards the forest 
and would soon have wandered away if I had not headed 
them off and driven them back. Then I followed them, 
much to the surprise of Hans, who had been aroused by 
the noise of their bells as they ran from me. 

" You don't keep a very good watch, my boy ! " I said. 

As he made no answer, I asked, " Have you lost any- 
thing?" 

"No," he then said. 

" What have you been hunting so long ? " 

He looked confused, turned away his head, and mut- 
tered, "Nothing." 

9. This made me sure he had been hunting something, 
and I felt a little curiosity to know what it was. But, 



although I asked him again and offered to help him hunt 
it, he would tell me nothing. He had a restless and 
rather unhappy look, quite different from the bright, 
cheerful eyes and pleasant countenance of Otto. 

His father, he said, worked in a mill below the town 
and got good wages ; so he was allowed half the pay for 
tending the cattle during the summer. 

" What will you do with the money ? " I asked. 

" Oh, I '11 soon spend it," ,he said. " I could spend a 
hundred times that much if I had it." 

" Indeed ! " I exclaimed. " No doubt it 's all the better 
that you have n't it." 

10. He did not seem to like this remark and was after- 
wards disinclined to talk ; so I left him and went over to 
Otto, who was as busy and cheerful as ever. 

" Otto," said I, " do you know what Hans is hunting 
all over the pasture ? Has he lost anything ? " 

"No," Otto answered, "he has not lost anything, and 
I don't believe he will find anything, either. Because, 
even if it 's all true, they say you never come across it 
when you look for it, but it just shows itself all at once 
when you 're not expecting it." 

" What is it, then ? " I asked. 

11. Otto looked at me a moment and seemed to hesi- 
tate. He appeared also to be a little surprised. He 
finally asked, " Don't you know, sir, what the shepherd 



found, somewhere about here, a great many hundred 
years ago?" 

" No/' I answered. 

^^ Not the key-flower ? " 

Then I did know what he meant and understood the 
whole matter in a moment. But I wanted to know what 
Otto had heard of the story, and therefore said to him, 
"I wish you would tell me all about it." 

12. " Well," he began, '^ some say it was true and some 
that it was n't. At any rate, it was a long, long while 
ago, and there 's no telling how much to believe. My 
grandmother told me; but, then, she didn't know the 
man. She only heard about him from her grandmother. 
He was a shepherd and used to tend his sheep on the 
mountain — or maybe it was cows, I 'm not sure — in 
some place where there were a great many kobolds and 
fairies. 

13. " It was in summer, and he was walking along after 
his sheep, when all at once he saw a wonderful, sky-blue 
flower, of a kind he had never seen before in all his life. 
Some people say it was sky-blue and some that it was 
golden yellow ; I don't know which is right. Well, how- 
ever it was, there was the wonderful flower, as large as 
your hand, growing in the grass. 

" The shepherd stooped down and broke the stem ; but 
just as he was lifting up the flower to examine it he saw 



that there was a door in the side of the mountain. Now, 
he had been over the ground a hundred times before and 
had never seen anything of the kind. 

'' He looked into it for a long time and at last plucked 
up heart and in he went. After forty or fifty steps he 
found himself in a large hall full of chests of gold and 
diamonds. There was an old kobold with a white beard 
sitting in a chair beside a large table in the middle of the 
hall. 

" The shepherd was at first frightened, but the kobold 
looked at him with a friendly face and said, ^ Take what 
you want, and don't forget the best ! ' 

14. " So the shepherd laid the flower on the table and 
went to work and filled his pockets with the gold and 
diamonds. When he had as much as he could carry the 
kobold said again, ' Don't forget the best ! ' ' That I 
won't,' the sTiepherd thought to himself, and took more 
gold and the biggest diamonds he could find, and filled his 
hat so that he could scarcely stagger under the load. 

"He was leaving the hall when the kobold cried out, 
' Don't forget the best ! ' But he could n't carry any 
more and went on, never minding. When he reached 
the door on the mountain side, he heard the voice again 
for the last time, ' Don't forget the best ! ' 

15. "The next minute he was out on the pasture. 
When he looked around, the door had disappeared ; his 



pockets and hat grew light all at once, and instead of 
gold and diamonds he found nothing but dry leaves and 
pebbles. He was as poor as ever, and all because he had 
forgotten the best. 

" Now, sir, do you know what the best was ? Why, it 
was the flower which he had left on the table in the 
kobold's hall. That was the key-flower. When you find 
it and pull it, the door is opened to all the treasures 
under ground. 

" If the shepherd had kept it, the gold and diamonds 
would have stayed so ; and, besides, the door would have 
been always open to him, and he could then help himself 
whenever he wajited." 

16. ^^Did you ever look for the key-flower?" I asked 
Otto. 

He grew a little red in the face, then laughed, and 
answered : " Oh, that was the first summer I tended the 
cattle, and I soon got tired of it. But I guess the flower 
does n't grow any more now." 

" How long has Hans been looking for it ? " 
" He looks every day," said Otto, " when he gets tired 
of doing nothing. But I shouldn't wonder if he was 
thinking about it all the time, or he 'd look after his 
cattle better than he does." 

17. As I walked down the mountain that afternoon I 
thought a great deal about these two herd-boys and the 



story of the key-flower. Up to this time the story had 
only seemed to me to be a curious and beautiful fairy 
tale ; but now I began to think it might mean something 
more. Here was Hans neglecting his cows and making 
himself restless and unhappy in the hope of some day 
finding the key-flower ; while Otto, who remembered that 
it can't be found by hunting for it, was attentive to his 
task, always earning a little, and always contented. 

Therefore, the next time I walked up to the pastures 
I went straiglit to Hans. "Have you found the key- 
flower yet ? " I asked. 

18. There was a curious expression upon his face. He 
appeared to be partly ashamed of what he must now and 
then have suspected to be a folly, and partly anxious to 
know if I could tell him where the flower grew. 

" See here, Hans," said I, seating myself upon a rock. 
" Don't you know that those who hunt for it never find 
it ? Of course you have not found it, and you never will, 
in this way. But even if you should, you are so anxious 
for the gold and diamonds that you would be sure to 
forget the best, just as the shepherd did, and would find 
nothing but leaves and pebbles in your pockets." 

" Oh, no ! " he exclaimed ; "that 's just what I would n't 
do." 

19. " Don't you forget your work every day ? " I asked. 
"You are forgetting the best all the time, — I mean the 



best that you have at present. Now, I believe there is a 
key-flower growing on these very mountains ; and, what 
is more, Otto has found it ! " 

He looked at me in astonishment. 

^^ Don't you see/' I continued, "how happy and con- 
tented he is all the day long ? He does not work as hard 
at his knitting as you do in hunting for the flower; 
and, although you get half your summer's wages and he 
nothing, he will be richer than you in the fall. He will 
have a small piece of gold, and it won't change into a 
leaf. Besides, when a boy is contented and happy he 
has gold and diamonds." 

20. I saw that Hans was not a bad boy ; he was simply 
restless, impatient, and perhaps a little inclined to envy 
those in better circumstances. I knew it would be diffi- 
cult for him to change his habits of thinking ^nd wishing. 
But, after a long talk, he promised me he would try, and 
that was as much as I expected. 

Now you may want to know whether he did try, and 
I am sorry that I cannot tell you. I left the place soon 
afterwards and have never been there since. Let us all 
hope, however, that he found the real key-flower. 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 

A GREAT English poet, much praised by his admirers, and yet by 
no means popular or widely read, is Robert Browning. He was 
born near London in 1812, and received a good education. 

At an early age he began to write poetry and continued to write 
during all his long life. From the first he showed originality 
and was little governed by popular opinion. He married Elizabeth 
Barrett, the author of many beautiful poems. 

Mr. Browning is best known by a few short poems which have 
been widely read. Among these are the following : " Incident of 
the French Camp," " How we Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix," and ^' The Pied Piper of Haraelin." 

Mr. Browning died in Venice in 1889. 

You know, we French stormed Katisbon ; 

A mile or so away. 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, ^' My plans 

That soar to earth may fall. 
Let once my army leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall." 




Out 'twixt the battery smokes there Hew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 



Then ofE there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy ; 

You hardly could suspect 
So tight he kept his lips compressed. 

Scarce any blood came through — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 



" Well/' cried he, " Emperor, by God's grace 

We 've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal 's in the market-place, 

And you '11 be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him ! " The chief's eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
" You 're wounded ! " " Nay," the soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said, 
'' I 'm killed. Sire ! " And his chief beside, 

Smiling, the boy fell dead. 



MARY EtIZABETH. 



HEK TKUE STORr. 

(Abridged.) 

Bv ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

It may be remembered tiiat we liad in tlie Third Reader a 
most interesting selection by Miss Phelps, called " Tiny's First and 
Only Lie." 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa was the daughter of Austin Phelps, a 
famous preacher and professor at the Theological Seminaiy in 
Audover, Mass., and also the grand- 
daughter of Moses Stuart, another 
famous professor at the same theo- 
logical school. ^^mmmm^ 

Miss Phelps began to write stories ^^Km^ ^fr^ 

at an early age and has been busy 
with her pen for these many years. 
I|er " Trotty " and " Gypsy " books 
have been widely read. These pop- 
ular juveniles still hold a high rank 
with young readers. 

You will wish to read some day 
her sketch entitled " The Tenth of 

January," a most vivid and romantic story of the terrible catas- 
trophe at Lawrence, almost forty years ago, when the Pemberton 
MiU fell. 

While Miss Phelps has written notable juvenile books, she is 
most favorably known by her novels intended for adult readers. 
She gained fame by the signal ability shown by the publication of 
" Gates Ajar," published in 1868. 

No doubt you will wish to read, when you are older, ".The Silent 




Partner"; "Hedged In"; "A Singular Life " ; "Jack the Fisher- 
man"; "A Madonna of the Tubs"; and other famous books by 
this talented author. 

Miss Phelps was married a few years ago to Mr. Ward, but she 
is known to the literary world by her maiden name. 

d6s per a'tion (shun) dis'si pa tgd 

de bawch' cSr'ri dor 

1. Mary Elizabeth was a little girl with a long name. 
She was poor, she was sick, she was ragged, she was dirty, 
she was cold, she was hungry, she was frightened. She 
had no home, she had no mother, she had no father. She 
had no supper, she had had no dinner, she had had no 
breakfast. She had no place to go and nobody to care 
whether she w^ent or not. 

In fact, Mary Elizabeth had not much of anything but 
a short pink calico dress, a little red cotton-and-wool 
shawl, and her lo .g name. Besides this, she had a pair 
of old rubbers too large for her. 

2. She was walking up Washington Street in Boston. 
It was late in the afternoon of a bitter January day. 
Already the lamplighters were coming with their long 
poles, and gaslights began to flash upon the grajniess — 
neither day nor night — through which the child watched 
the people moving dimly, with a wonder in her heart. 
This wonder was as confused as the half-light in which 
the crowd hurried by. 
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" God made so many people/' thought Mary Elizabeth, 
"he must have made so many suppers. Seems as if 
there 'd ought to been one for one extry little girl/' 

But she thought this in a gentle way. She was a very 
gentle little girl. All girls who had n't anything were not 
like Mary Elizabeth. 



3. So now she was shuffling up Washington Street, not 
knowing exactly what to do next, — peeping into people's 
faces, timidly looking away from them, hesitating, heart- 
sick (for a very little girl can be very heartsick), colder, 
she thought, every minute and hungrier each hour than 
she was the hour before. 

The child left Washington Street at last, where every- 
body had homes and suppers withoi/t one extra one to 
spare for a little girl, and turned int6 a short, bright, 
showy street, where stood a great hotel. 

4. Whether the door-keeper was away, or busy, or sick, 
or careless, or whether the head waiter at the dining-room 
door was so tall that he could n't see so short a beggar, or 
whether the clerk at the desk was so noisy that he could n't 
hear so still a beggar, or however it was, Mary Elizabeth 
did get in ; by the door-keeper, past the head waiter, 
under the shadow of the clerk, over the smooth, slippery, 
marble floor the child crept on. ^\/ i ^ '* 






She came to the office door and stood still. She 
looked around her with wide eyes. She had never seen 
a place like that. Lights flashed over it, many and bright. 
Gentlemen sat in it smoking and reading. They were all 
warm. Not one of them looked as if he had had no din- 
ner and no breakfast and no supper. 

5. " How many extry suppers," thought the little girl, 
"it must ha' taken to feed 'em all. . I guess maybe 
there '11 be one for me in here." 

Mary Elizabeth stood in the middle of it, in her pink 
calico dress and red plaid shawl. The shawl was tied 
over her head and about her neck with a ragged tippiet. 

She looked very funny and round behind, like the 
wooden women in the Noah's ark. Her bare feet showed 
in the old rubbers. She began to shuffle about the room, 
holding out one purple little hand. 

6. One or two of the gentlemen laughed ; some 
frowned ; more did nothing at all ; most did not notice, 
or did not seem to notice, the child. One said : 

" What 's the matter here ? " 

Mary Elizabeth shuffled on. She went from one to 
another, less timidly; a kind of desperation had taken 
possession of her. The odors from the dining-room came 
in, of strong, hot coffee and strange, roast meats. Mary 
Elizabeth thought of Jo. 

It seemed to her she was so hungry that, if she could 



not get a supper, she should jump up and run and rush 
about and snatch something and steal, like Jo. She held 
out her hand, but only said : 
" I 'm hungry ! " 

7. A gentleman called her. He was the gentleman 
who had asked, " What 's the matter here ? " He called 
her in behind his daily newspaper which was big enough 
to hide three of Mary Elizabeth, and when he saw that 
nobody was looking he gave her a five-cent piece in a 
hurry, as if he had committed a sin, and quickly said : 

^' There, there, child ! go, now, go ! '' 

Then he began to read his newspaper quite hard and 
fast and to look severe, as one does who never gives any- 
thing to beggars, as a matter of principle. 

But nobody else gave anything to Mary Elizabeth. She 
shuffled from one to another hopelessly. Every gentle- 
man shook his head. One called for a waiter to put her 
out. This frightened her and she stood still. 

8. Over by a window, in a lonely corner of the great 
room, a young man was sitting, apart from the others. 
He sat with his elbows on the table and his face buried 
in his arms. He was a well-dressed young man, with 
brown, curling hair. 

Mary Elizabeth wondered why he looked so miserable 
and why he sat alone. She thought, perhaps, if he 
weren't so happy as the other gentlemen, he would be 



more sorry for cold and hungry girls. She hesitated, 
then walked along and directly up to him. 

9. One or two gentlemen laid down their papers and 
watched this; they smiled and nodded at each other. 
The child did not see them, to wonder why. She went 
up and put her hand upon the young man's arm. 

He started. The brown, curly head lifted itself from 
the shelter of his arms ; a yoimg face looked sharply at 
the beggar girl, — a beautiful young face it might have 
been. 

It was haggard now and dreadful to look at, — bloated 
and badly marked with the unmistakable marks of a 
wicked week's debauch. He roughly said: 

^^ What do you want ? " 

" I 'm hungry," said Mary Elizabeth. 

" I can't help that. Go away." 

" I have n't had anything to eat for a whole day — a 
whole day ! " repeated the child. 

10. Her lip quivered. But she spoke distinctly. Her 
voice sounded through the room. One gentleman after 
another had laid down his paper or his pipe. Several 
were watching this little scene. 

" Go away ! " repeated the young man irritably. " Don't 
bother me. / have n't had anything to eat for three days ! " 

His face went down into his arms again. Mary Eliza- 
beth stood staring at the brown, curling hair. She stood 



perfectly still for some moments. She evidently was 
greatly puzzled. She walked away a little distance, then 
stopped and thought it over. 

And now paper after paper and pipe after cigar went 
down. Every gentleman in the room began to look on. 
The young man with the beautiful brown curls and 
dissipated, disgraced, and hidden face was not stiller than 
the rest. 

The little figure in the pink calico and the red shawl 
and big rubbers stood for a moment silent among them 
all. The waiter came to take her out, but the gentlemen 
motioned him away. 

11. Mary Elizabeth turned her five-cent piece over and 
over slowly in her purple hand. Her hand shook. The 
tears came. The smell of the dinner from the dining- 
room grew savory and strong. The child put the piece 
of money to her lips as if she could have eaten it, then 
turned and, without further hesitation, went back. 

She touched the young man — on the bright hair this 
time — with her trembling little hand. 

The room was so still now that what she said rang out 
to the corridor, where the waiters stood, with the clerk 
behind looking over the desk to see. 

'' I 'm sorry you are so hungry. If you have n't had 
anything for three days, you must be hungrier than me. 
I've got five cents. A gentleman gave it to me. I wish 




S GENEROUS DEED. 



you would take it. I've only gone one day. You can 
get some supper with it, and — maybe — I — can get 
some somewheres ! I wish you 'd please to take it ! " 

12. Mary Elizabeth stood quite still, holding out her 
five-cent piece. She did not understand the stir that 
went all over the bright room. She did not see that some 
of the gentlemen coughed and wiped their spectacles. 

She did not know why the brown curls before her came 
up with such a start, nor why the young man's wasted 
face flushed red and hot with noble shame. 

She did not in the least understand why he flung the 
five-cent piece upon the table, and, snatching her in his 
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arms, held her fast and hid his face on her plaid shawl 
and sobbed. Nor did she know what could be the reason 
that nobody seemed amused to see this gentleman cry. 

The gentleman who had given her the money came 
up, and some more came up, and they gathered round, 
and she in the midst of them, and they all spoke kindly, 
and the young man with the bad face that might have 
been so beautiful stood up, still clinging to her, and said 
aloud : 

'^ She 's shamed me before you all, and she 's shamed 
me to myself ! I '11 learn a lesson from this beggar, so 
help me God ! " 

13. So then he took the child upon his knee, and the 
gentlemen came up to listen, and the young man asked 
her what her name was. 

" Mary Elizabeth, sir." 

" Names used to mean things — in the Bible — when I 
was as little as you. I read the Bible then. Does Mary 
Elizabeth mean angel of rebuke?** 

" Sir ? " 

" Where do you live, Mary Elizabeth ? ** 

"Nowhere, sir.'* 

" Where do you sleep ? *' 

" In Mrs. O'Flynn's shed, sir. It 's too cold for the 
cows. She 's so kind, she lets us stay.** 

" Whom do you stay with ? ** 
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14. "Nobody, only Jo." 
" Is Jo your brother ? " 

" No, sir. Jo is a girl. I have n't got only Jo." 
" What does Jo do for a living ? " 
"She — gets it, sir." 
" And what do you do ? " 

" / beg. It *s better than to — get it, sir, I think." 
" Where 's your mother ? " 
"Dead." 

"What did she die of?" 

" Drink, sir," said Mary Elizabeth, in her distinct and 
gentle tone. 

" Ah — well. And your father ? " 
" He is dead. He died in prison." 
" What sent him to prison ? " 
" Drink, sir." 
" Oh ! " 

15. "I had a brother once," continued Mary Elizabeth, 
who grew quite eloquent with so large an audience, " but 
he died, too." 

"I do want my supper," she added, after a pause, 
speaking in a whisper, as if to Jo or to herself, "and 
Jo '11 be wondering for me." 

" Wait, then," said the young man. " I '11 see if / can't 
beg enough to get you your supper." 

" I thought there must be an extry one atnong gg many 



folks ! " cried Mary Elizabeth ; for now, she thought, she 
should get back her five cents. 

And, truly, the young man put the five cents into his 
hat, to begin with. Then he took out his purse, and put 
in something that made less noise than the five-cent 
piece and something more and more and more. 

Then he passed around the great room, walking still 
unsteadily, and the gentleman who gave the five cents 
and all the gentlemen put something into the young 
man's hat. 

16. So when he came back to the table he emptied 
the hat and counted the money, and, truly, it was forty 
dollars. 

" Forty dollars ! " 

Mary Elizabeth looked frightened. 

" It 's yours," said the young man. " Now come to 
supper. But see ! this gentleman who gave you the 
five-cent piece shall take care of the money for you. 
You can trust him. He's got a wife, too. But we'll 
come to supper now." 



17. So the young man took her by the hand, and the 
gentleman whose wife knew all about what to do with 
orphans took her by the other hand, and one or two 
more gentlemen followed, and they all went out into the 
dining-room, and put Mary Elizabeth in a chair at a 



clean white table, and asked her what she wanted for 
her supper. 

Mary Elizabeth said that a little dry toast and a cup 
of milk would do nicely. So all the gentlemen laughed. 
And she wondered why. 

And the young man with the brown curls laughed, 
too, and began to look quite happy. But he ordered 
chicken and cranberry sauce and mashed potatoes and 
celery and rolls and butter and tomatoes and an ice 
cream and a cup of tea and nuts and raisins and cake 
and custard and apples and grapes. 

18. And Mary Elizabeth sat in her pink dress and red 
shawl and ate the whole ; and why it did n't kill her 
nobody knows ; but it did n't. 

The young man with the face that might have been 
beautiful — that might yet be, one would have thought 
who had seen him then — stood watching the little girl. 

^^She 's preached me a better sermon," he said below 
his breath ; " better than all the ministers I ever heard 
in all the churches. May God bless her! I wish there 
were a thousand like her in this selfish world! " 

And when I heard about it I wished so, too. 
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THE OLD WAR HORSE TELLS HIS STORY. 

By anna sew all. 

" Black Beauty '' is well known to many of the boys and girls. 
It is the story of a horse and his companions which has been 
widely read, and each reader becomes one of Black Beauty's friends 
before he finishes the book. • 

Mrs. Sfewall has studied animals until she understands what they 
would wish to say if they could talk, and her delightful story 
makes us more thoughtful and kind to them. 

The old war horse was in the stable with Black Beauty and told 
him his story. 

hsiy'6 nSts sla^ugh^tev 

1 . Captain had been broken in and trained for an army 
horse ; his first owner was an officer of cavalry going out 
to the Crimean War. He said he quite enjoyed the train- 
ing with all the other horses, trotting together, turning 
together to the right hand or the left, halting at the word 
of command, or dashing forward at full speed at the sound 
of the trumpet or signal of the officer. 

He was, when young, a dark, dappled, iron gray, and 
considered very handsome. His master, a young, high- 
spirited gentleman, was very fond of him, and treated 
him from the first with the greatest care and kindness. 

He told me he thought the life of an army horse was 
very pleasant ; but when it came to being sent abroad over 
the sea in a great ship he almost changed his mind. 
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2. " That part of it," said he, " was dreadful ! Of 
course we could not walk off the land into the ship ; so 
they were obliged to put strong straps under our bodies, 
and then we were lifted off our legs, in spite of our strug- 
gles, and were swung through the air over the water to 
the deck of the great vessel. 

" There we were placed in small, close stalls, and never 
for a long time saw the sky or were able to stretch our 
legs. The ship sometimes rolled about in high winds, 
and we were knocked about and felt bad enough. 

" However, at last it came to an end, and we were 
hauled up and swung over again to the land; we were 
very glad and snorted and neighed for joy when we 
once more felt firm ground under our feet. 

3. " We soon found that the country we had come to 
was very different from our own and that we had many 
hardships to endure besides the fighting ; but many of the 
men were so fond of their horses that they did everything 
they could to make them comfortable, in spite of snow, 
wet, and all things out of order." 

"But what about the fighting?" said I. "Was not 
that worse than anything else ? " 

"Well," said he, "I hardly know. We always liked to 
hear the trumpet sound and to be called out, and were 
impatient to start off, though sometimes we had to stand 
for hours, W9'iting for the word of command. When 



the word was given we used to spring forward as gayly 
and eagerly as if there were no cannon balls, bayonets, or 
bullets. 

" I believe so long as we felt our rider firm in the 
saddle and his hand steady on the bridle not one of us 
gave way to fear, not even when the terrible bombshells 
whirled through the air and burst into a thousand 
pieces. 

4. "I, with my noble master, went into many actions 
together without a wound ; and, though I saw horses shot 
down with bullets, pierced through with lances, and 
gashed with fearful saber cuts, though we left them dead 
on the field or dying in the agony of their wounds, I 
don't think I feared for myself. 

'^ My master's cheery voice, as he encouraged his men, 
made me feel as if he and I could not be killed. I had 
such perfect trust in him that whilst he was guiding 
me I was ready to charge up to the very cannon's mouth. 

^' I saw many brave men cut down, many fall mortally 
wounded from their saddles. I had heard the cries and 
groans of the dying, and frequently had to turn aside 
to avoid trampling on a wounded man or horse; but 
until one dreadful day I had never felt terror. That 
day I sliall never forget." 

5. Here old Captain paused for a while and drew a long 
breatli ; T Waited, and lie went on. 



"It was one autumn morning, and, as usual, an hour 
before daybreak our cavalry had turned out, ready for the 
day's work, whether it might be fighting or waiting. The 
men stood by their horses waiting, ready for orders. 

" As the light increased there seemed to be some ex- 
citement among the officers ; and before the day was well 
begun we heard the firing of the enemy's guns. 

" Then one of the officers rode up and gave the word 
for the men to mount. In a second every man was in 
his saddle and every horse stood expecting the touch of 
the rein or the pressure of his rider's heels, all animated, 
all eager. 

" We had been trained so well that, except by the 
champing of our bits and the restive tossing of our heads 
from time to time, it could not be said that we stirred. 

6. ^^My dear master and I were at the head of the 
line, and, as all sat- motionless and watchful, he said, ^ We 
shall have a day of it to-day, my beauty ; but we '11 do 
our duty as we have done.' He stroked my neck that 
morning more, I think, than he had ever done before, — 
quietly, on and on, as if he were thinking of something 
else. 

^^I loved to feel his hand on my neck and arched 
my crest proudly and happily ; but I stood very still, for 
I knew all his moods and when he liked me to be quiet 
and when gay. 



" I cannot tell all that happened on that day, but I will 
tell of the last charge that we made together. It was 
across a valley right in front of the enemy's cannon. By 
this time we were well used to the roar of heavy guns, 
the rattle of musket fire, and the flying of shot near us ; 
but never had I been under such a fire as we rode through 
on that day. 

7. "From the right, from the left, and from the front 
shot and shell poured in upon us. Many a brave man went 
down, many a horse fell, flinging his rider to the earth. 

"Many a horse without a rider ran wildly out of 
the ranks, then, terrified at being alone, with no hand to 
guide him, came pressing in amongst his old companions, 
to gallop with them to the charge. 

" Fearful as it was, no one stopped, no one turned back. 
Every moment the ranks were thinned, but as our com- 
rades fell we closed in to keep them together; and, 
instead of being shaken in our pace, our gallop became 
faster and faster as we neared the cannon, all clouded in 
white smoke, while the red fire flashed through it. 

8. " My master, my dear master, was cheering on his 
comrades with his right arm raised on high, when one of 
the balls, whizzing close to my head, struck him. I felt 
him stagger with the shock, though he uttered no cry. 

" I tried to check my speed, but the sword dropped from 
his riglit hand, the rein fell loose from the left, and, 



sinking backward from the saddle, he fell to the earth. 
The other riders swept past us, and by the force of their 
charge I was driven from the spot where he fell. 

" I wanted to keep my place by his side and not leave 
him under that rush of horses' feet, but it was in vain ; 
and now, without a master or a friend, I was alone on that 
great slaughter ground. 

"Fear took hold on me, and I trembled as I had 
never trembled before ; and I, too, as I had seen other 
horses do, tried to join in the ranks and gallop with them. 
But I was beaten off by the swords of the soldiers. 

9. " Just , then a soldier, whose horse had been killed 
under him, caught at my bridle and mounted me; and 
with this new master I was again going forward. But our 
gallant company was cruelly overpowered, and those who 
remained alive af^.er the fierce fight for the guns, came 
galloping back over the same ground. 

" Some of the horses had been so badly wounded that 
they could scarcely move from the loss of blood ; other 
noble creatures were trying on three legs to drag them- 
selves along. After the battle the wounded men were 
brought in and the dead were buried.'* 

"And what about the wounded horses?" I said. 
"Were they left to die?" 

" No ; the army farriers went over the field with their 
pistols and shot all that were ruined. Some that had only 



slight wounds were brought back and attended to ; but the 
greater part of the noble, willing creatures that went out 
that morning never came back ! In our stables there was 
only about one in four that returned. 

10. " I never saw my dear master again. I believe he 
fell dead from the saddle. I never loved my other master 
so well. I went into many other engagements, but was 
only once wounded, and then not seriously ; and when the 
war was over I came back again to England, as sound 
and strong as when I went out.*' 

I said, " I have heard people talk about war as if it was 
a very fine thing." 

"Ah!" said he, "I should think they never saw it. 
No doubt it is very fine when there is no enemy, when it 
is just exercise and parade and sham fight. Yes, it is 
very fine then ; but when thousands of good, brave men 
and horses are killed or crippled for life it has a very 
different look." 
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pin' ion (yun) 


(na' bgrs) 


pSn' to uurne 


pi 6 neer' 


neighed (nad) 


pa rade' 


pir ou St' ting 


neph' ew (n6f ' ti) 


pSr' a dis6 


pit' S ous 


ngs' tied 


pa ral' y sis 


pith' y 


niche 


par' a lyzed 


pla9' id 




par' rots 


plaid 


6 bilged' 


par ti9' i pa ted 


plume 


8b sctire' 


pas' tur age 


p6 gf ic al 


8b ser va' tions 

X 


pa thet' ic 


p6 lite' Iy 


(shtins) 


pa' th6s 


p6p u lar' i ty 


8€ ea! sion (zhun)- 


pa' tience (shens) 


p6r tSnt' ous 


ally 


pa tri 8t' ic 


por' trait 


8€ €ur' ren 9es 


pSt' ron iz ing 


p6s' i tiye Iy 


8f ' f 1 9ers 


pea' cSck 


p8s sSssed' 


8ffi'cial(fish'al)ly 


pe cul iar' (ySr) i ty post' script 


8p p6r tu' ni ty 


pen' al ty 


p6 ta' toes 


8p' p6 site 


pgn' S tra t6d 


prS,€' ti9e 


8p pressed' 


pSn' sion (shun) ers 


prayers (pr&rs) 


Sr' ang(enj) es 


per 9eived' 


pre' cious (prgsh'- 


6 ra' tion (shun) 


per' fume 


us) 


8r' ches (k6s) tra 


per pgt' ti al Iy 


pr69' i pi9e 


6 rig' I nal 


per pl6x' 1 ty 


prS dic'ament 


ow' sel 

X 


per s6 ver' an9e 


prgj' u di9e 


oys' ter 


per' son ag Ss 


prS p6s' i tor (tgr) 
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prSs' 6nt ly 


rai' sins 


rS liic' tant 


pres' sure (pr6sh'- 


ra pid' I ty 


rS mark' a ble 


ur) ^ 


rSp' ture 


re mSd' 61ed 


prS vailed' 


ra vine' (ven) 


r6p rS s6nts' 


pre' VI ous ly 


r6 Sc' tion (shiin) 


rS proach' ful ly 


prin' 91 pk 


rg ai' 1 ty 


rS piilsed' 


priv' i 16g 6s 


re al i za' tion 


r6s' cu ing 


pro ^eed' mgs 


(shiin) 


rS s6m' bled 


pro ces' sion 


re' al ized 


r6s 6 Iti' tion (shiin) 


(s6sh' iin) 


re a,p peared' 


rS sounds' 


pro claim' 


re buke' 


rfe sp6ct' a ble 


pro di' giotis 


re cSp' ture 


rS sp6ct' ful 


prSm' 1 nent 


r6 Qed' mg 


r6s pi ra' tion(shiin) 


prSmpt' ly 


re' 9ent ly 


r6s iir r6c' tion(shiin) 


pr8v' in^e 


r6 96p' tion (shiin) 


r6v S la' tion 


pub li ca' tion 


r6c' 6g nized 


(shiin) 


(shiin) 


r6c' 81 16c' tions 


r6v' 6I5 . 


pub' lished 


(shiins) 


r6v' er en9e 


pun' cheons 


r6c' 8n ^ikd 


r6v' er ent ly 


pti' pil 


r6c' to ry 


r6 viv' al 


pAr' pk 


r6f ' u gee 


rS vived' 


pyre 


r6g' I rnent 


rib' bons 

J. 




r6g' ti lar (I5r) 


ri die' u loiis 


quar' (kwSr) r61 


r6 hears' al 


rig' or (6r) 


qui' S ttide 


rein' (ran) deer 


ring' 16ts 


quiv' ered 


rS joi9' ing 


r6 biist' 


quo ta' tion (shiin) 


r$ joined' 


rogz^' ish ly 




rS la' tion (shiin) 


ro mSn' tic 


ra' di ant 


r61' Ics 


ru' bi ciind 

•• 


rai' nient 


rS It' gioiis 


riid' di n6ss 
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vnr' f 

wist' ful \f 
won' dgr ful 
won' droiis 
wool' ISn 



worst' (wust) Sd 

WTSith 

wreaths 
te?rink' ling 



wrought (rat) 

yeo' men 
yield 

ze' nith 



An' t6ny 

Bay^ ard 
B6n o' ni 
Bgth' IS h6m 
Bjornst' jerne 
(BS yornst' y§rn) 
Bjorn' son 
(Bfe yorn' son) 
Bott?' doin 
BrI' tain 
Bur goyne' 
Bu tra' g6 
Bysshe 

Came 

cap' rl c6m 
Car no<' 
Chat' ham 
Co lum' biis 



Proper Names. 

Cru' soe 

D6v' on shire 
Di' (de) Sz 
Di e' go (De a' go) 
Di' (de) mas 

Ed' in burgh 
(biir ro) 
^u gene' 
Ew' (u) Ing 

Gal' a had 
Ggof ' fry 
G6t' tys biirg 
Gil' pin 

Hatt?' thQrne 
H6 ra' ti (shI) a 
Hugh 
Hiins' don 



Is' ra SI 

J. 

Jack' a napes 
J6s' sa mine 
Jew' (ju) Ish 
Jo si' ah 
Ju' an 
Ju II an' a 
Jti' nl per 

Lafaygtte' 
Lamies 
Le 6 no' ra 
Lin' coZn 

liOU* Is 

LoM?e' st8ft 
Lyd' I a 

MSd a gSs' car 
Mar' ml 8n 
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Mo' hsLwk Pe' 6 ny Sp8f ' ford (f grd) 

M8n tre al' Phelps (F61ps) Spragwe 

Mo zam bique' Por' tti gal StOck' holm 

(bek) Swe' den 

QuS bgc' 

Na o' mi TSn' ny son 

Na po' le 5n Ra' \eigh TSt u (do) an' 

Na than' i gl RSt' Is bon Thu rm' gi an 

Ni€h' 6 las R6s' 4 he Trin' i ty 

Till' li v6r 
Of to Seape' goat 

Sew' (sti) all WSst min' star 

PaZm' 5r Som' grg by Worces' (wdos) tSr 
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